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A LITTLE OWL. 



A CHILD'S STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 



ALLAN AT LION LODGE. 

Alone, apart from mother dear 

And father's graoions eye, 
From all the nursery's joyous cheer, 

Nor babe nor playmate by ! 

A place where others are at home, 

But all is strange to me ! 
And now the twilight hour is oome, 

And the clear shadows flee. 

" Ltka Innocentium." 

T was a most lovely summer day, the sun 
blazed down on the yellow cornfields, 
hardly a breath of air stirred the leaves, 
and the very birds were taking an afternoon nap ; 
only the flies and gnats seeimed capable of making 
some slight exertion, they buzzed as usual. But 
it wasn't the heat that oppressed the little boy 
-who crept along the shady side of the road, with 
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his hands in his pockets andliis shoulders hunched 
up ; he wasn't tired neither, for he had only just 
come out of the white gate that led from the 
house to the road. You couldn't imagine to your- 
self a more melancholy-looking little boy ! He 
wore a neat tweed suit, scarlet stockings, and a' 
straw hat, underneath which his hair peeped out 
in tight yellow curls. 

All very satisfactory indeed, till you came to his 
face, and then, though you might admire his blue 
eyes and chubby cheeks^ you would be quite sure, 
almost in the same breath, to say, " Poor little 
fellow, how melancholy he looks ! " And the 
worst of it was that he looked just as he felt. 

It was only a trifle that had put him out that 
afternoon ; at least, a few months ago he would 
have been the first to make fun of a boy of seven 
years old, who took it to heart because the cook 
objected to his walking up the clean steps with his 
dirty boots on. Why shouldnH she object? It 
was only natural, as she had spent the greater part 
of an hour before breakfast, in dabbing them all 
over with a fascinating mixture out of a pail, and 
since then had watched them dry and bleach in the 
^sunlight to a dazzling whiteness, that she should 
regard them with some veneration. And then 
it wa8 unfortunate that Allan should have taken 
it into his head to play in " an outlandish fashion," 
AS cook expressed it, on those very steps, and to 
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make dozens of foot-prints with Us tliick boots, 
all muddy and earthy from the brook, where he 
had gone to try and catch a fish with a bit of 
string and a bent pin, as he had seen the village 
boys do. On the other hand, had cook but known 
it, the game was one of great interest to Allan, 
and when she appeared at the door, with a red 
face and an excited mien^ he had just rescued a 
friend from a horde of wild Indians, and was 
dragging him up a tree for shelter. Things were 
not made any better when Allan tried to explain 
what he was doing. Cook wouldn't, or couldn't 
understand that "Master Hallan was anything 
but a tiresome, disobedient child : a body would 
suppose that he was walking a tread mill — hup 
and down, hup and down, like that ! I shall tell 
the mistress when she comes back,'' continued 
cook, working herself up into a fresh burst of 
temper, " so there. Master Hallan ; and we shall 
see what she will say.'* 

^' I don't care if you do," answered Allan. Then 
retreating a little further, "my name is not 
* Hallan,' and" (as a parting shot) "tread mill 
would be a very good game to play here ; this 
horrid old house is just like being in prison.'^ 

Thereupon he plunged his hands into the 
depths of his pockets, shrugged up his shoulders, 
and walked out of the garden gate feeling very- 
miserable and HI- used. 
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Allan's real home was far away from the cross 
cook and the prim white house, with its shorn 
lawn and cropped laurel hedges. His father and 
mother lived in a large town in the north of 
England. His father was a doctor, and was so 
very busy that he only got away now and then for 
a week's holiday. 

One day, not so many months ago, Allan had 
been told that he was to go to school near London. 
It was hard work saying good-bye to mother, 
and to Jack, and to baby Alice, but Allan was, on 
the whole, a sensible child for his age, and he 
went away so full of good resolutions to be very 
good, and to learn to be clever as soon as possible, 
and to be a doctor, and come and help father, that 
there was very little time to fret. And he didn't 
mind school much ; after the first few days, he^ 
had long letters from home, and everybody was 
very kind to him. 

So things went smoothly with little Allan till 
one day, just before the summer holidays, he was 
called into the back parlour, and Mr. Mortimer 
explained to him, very kindly indeed, that he had 
had bad news from home. A fever had broken 
out, and though neither Allan's little brother or 
sister had caught it, so many children were ill 
that the doctor had thought it necessary to make 
arrangements for Allan to spend his holidays in 
Somersetshire, with a distant relation, who had 
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Idndly offered to take charge of him. " You will 
tell my boy how sorry I am not to have him home, 
but I am afraid of running so great a risk." 
This^ and a great deal more, Mr. Mortimer read 
out to Allan, and there was a letter from his 
mother which comforted him very much " Poor 
little Jack sends his love," wrote mother; "he 
is so disappointed that all our plans are upset, 
but the time will pass quickly^ and I hope my 
dear little son will be happy at Lion Lodge. 
Father used to go there very often when he was 
not much older than you are, and you know how 
many stories he has told you about the beautiful 
country. He says I am to tell you how glad he 
is that you should go there too, and see the same 
places and enjoy the same scrambles." 

The holidays began ; Allan said good-bye to his 
.schoolfellows, and arrived safely at Lion Lodge. 

Mrs. Ellis herself came to meet him at the 
.station, in a close carriage drawn by two fat grey 
horses, and, as she had a lady with her, Allan 
sat with his back to the horses, and felt very un- 
comfortable indeed. 

If ever a little boy was quite full of good reso- 
lutions, Allan was at the beginning of his holi- 
days, and yet at theend of two short weeks he 
liad won for himself the character of being spoilt 
:and sulky ; and here he was, almost in tears, on 
abia lovely afternoon, when everything seemed so 
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contented around him. Perhaps Mrs. Ellis did 
not understand mncli about children ; any way 
she had never had a child of her own. She lived 
in her white stuccoed house, and once a day she 
walked round the lawn^ and admired the scarlet 
geraniums, or scolded the gardener if a leaf of 
the ivy was out of place — ^the ivy that crawled 
round the necks of two huge stone lions, who 
guarded the carriage drive, and had given its nam^ 
to the house. 

Mrs. Ellis meant to be very kind to Allan ; she 
put him into the best spare bedroom, where the 
red stuff hangings and reflections in the polished 
mahogany furniture frightened him every night 
till he cried himself to sleep. She gave him half- 
a-crown the first morning after his arrival, and 
asked him about his lessons at luncheon. On the 
whole, she did not see much of her visitor, for 
she never came down till eleven o'clock, and in 
the afternoon she drov^e out in state ; and though 
she took Allan with hei^ the first day, he begged 
so hard to be left behind the next time that she 
consented, on the condition that he was not to 
pick the flowers, or go into the village, or get 
his clothes spoilt. 

What was he to do P That was the question^ 
There were very few neighbours, and no children 
whose parents Mrs. Ellis visited. He made friends 
with the gardener, and began digging a hole in the 
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fitrubbery, where lie meant to play soldiers, but 
Mrs. Ellis objected because he came in so hot. He 
read '^ Bobinson Crosoe " till he almost knew it by 
heart; he wrote long letters home, and spent the 
greater part of an hour erery morning walking up 
and down the garden on the watch for the postman, 
till, as the gardener's wife said, her heart ached to 
see the child mope in that fashion. There was no 
farm attached to Lion Lodge; there were no 
animals (except the fat horses, and they were 
sleepy), no cocks and hens, because Mrs. Ellis 
could not bear their crowing and cackling; no 
cats and no dogs, for Mrs. Ellis didn't like pets. 
So Allan settled down into a state of resigned 
melancholy. He had only kept one of his many 
good resolutions, and that had been made since 
he came to Lion Lodge ; he would not tell mother 
how he hated being there, that would only make 
her unhappy too ; so in his many ill-spelt, smudged 
little letters he had said nothing of his troubles— 
that is to say, up to the present time, but this 
yery morning lie had made up his mind that he 
would beg to be sent home at once ; if he did get the 
fe7er, he didn't care. Then came the encounter 
with cook; the snowy whiteness of the steps an- 
fortunately attracted Allan's attention, and he 
remembered a game of being lost in the moun- 
tains that he played at home with Jack. It put 
the Bed Indians into his mind, and he set to work 
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at once, and for a short time forgot his grieTances 
in the interest of the game. But it was for a very 
^hort time indeed ; they all burst upon him again 
as he sauntered along the road. ^^ It is just like 
being in prison/* he said to himself, over and 
over again. "I wonH go back to tea. Fll stay 
out till bedtime. Nobody wants me ! *' Then 
he bethought himself that there was a wood not 
very far along the road where he could spend the 
afternoon, and perhaps find some watercress in 
the brook that would do instead of tea. '^ Mrs. 
Ellis will never ask for me till dessert^ and the 
oook will be obliged to say how she has treated 
me ; perhaps they will come and look for me with 
lanterns.'* 

This was some consolation to him^ and he 
walked on briskly till he came to a gate which 
opened into a large field. Often as Allan had 
oome that way, and sat on the top of that gate 
he had never ventured any farther, for the field 
was generally occupied by a number of cows, and, 
town-bred as he was, he did not quite like the 
look of their long horns and restless tails. 

To-day the field was clear, except for an old 
horse, who had been turned out to graze. Allan 
wa& not the least bit afraid of the horse ; he went 
up to him and stroked his soft nose, and offered 
him a handful of grass. This the horse politely 
refused, but he liked Allan, and liked being talked 
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io^ for he followed Mm all the way to the other 
end of the field. 

'* Nice old boy/* said Allan ; *' you're all alone, 
aren't you? And you're very miserable, like 
me ! " The horse blinked sympathetically. Allan 
put out his hand and patted him. ^^ Nice old boy," 
he said again. This time the horse started back 
with a jerk and put up his ears. 

** He, he, he — ^lum-ti-tum ti-tum," cried a shrill 
little voice, and Allan turned almost as suddenly 
as the friendly horse. 

Half hidden by a tall elm tree, on the other side 
of the hedge, was a five-barred gate, and on the top 
of the gate, holding on by both hands, sat a very 
small girl, who seemed to be enjoying herself 
amazingly in her precarious position. She had on 
such a large pink sun-bonnet that you could 
hardly see anything of her face, except that it was 
ibrinmiing over with fun ; her black eyes twinkled 
as she nodded to Allan. Her brown hair was cut 
in a stifE line across her forehead, and the ends of 
it hung down perfectly straight on to her hoUand 
pinafore. 

** Lumti-tumti-lumti," sang the little girl to no 
particular tune, and mostly on the same note; 
-^fcome and shake hands with me. I can't get 
idown. What a funny little boy you are ! " 

Allan, who had got over his astonishment by 
ihis timOj scrambled through the hedge and came 
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towards her, while the friendly horse moved a^ 
little farther off, and looked as if he couldn^t 
make it out. 

** I never saw you before/' said Allan, staring' 
with all his might and main. 

'* Of course you didn't, when you were looking^ 
the other way. He, he, he ! you are a funny little 
boy ! " 

**And you're a very funny little girl/' said 
Allan, forgetting his manners in this unprovoked 
attack. 

Upon this the child on the gate laughed again, 
and almost doubled herself up on the top bar^. 
kicking her feet at the same time. 

" You musn't take any notice of me — ^he, he, he 
— ^I'm so laughable. Why did you talk to that old 
horse f " 

Allan hung his head ; he had forgotten his old 
troubles. 

" I thought he looked so lonely, and I'm very 
lonely too." 

"No, you're not. Not when I'm here," said the 
small stranger. ** Don't mind my laughing. I'm^ 
a very laughable chUd. Now, please, help me 
down." 

This was easier than standing still and an- 
swering questions, so Allan came close up to the 
gate. The little girl clung round his neck with 
both arms, and slipped down to the ground*^ 
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Bonnet and all she came up to Allan's sliotilder. 
She smoothed out her crumpled pinafore, and 
nodded at Allan again in a very friendly manner. 

" Thank you. Won't Woody be 'stonished when 
he comes back and finds T'm not on the gate 9 *' 

« Who's Woody ? " 

" He's my brother, of course, and he wanted to 
go to the brook for watercress, and Bunny told 
me not to get my f eets wet because my other boots 
are not unpacked yet. You see. Woody 's big 
enough to take care of hisself, so he helped me on 
to the top of the gate to be safe. So I was just 
singing to amuse me, when I sawed you coming 
across the field." 

" I'm glad you saw me," said Allan ; " and I 
should like to play with Woody. Let's go and 
meet him. What's your name ? " 

'* Gerty. Woody's bigger than me a great bit. 
fie's got a apple that he gave me to keep for him. 
Would you like to see it P " 

*' Yes ; have you got it here ? " 

Deep down the skirt of Gerty's pink cotton frock 
something bumpy was sticking out. After a great 
deal of struggling she produced a small leather 
work case; the clasp was broken, and the lid had 
been insecurely tied on with a bit of white tape. 

"That's my workbox," said Gerty, "but I 
like to keep other things in ; " and she tugged at 
the tape. " It's got into a knot now, but you canr. 
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peep. There! Under the cotton wool, thafs 
Woody's apple. We'll eat it when lie comes/* 

" I think he*s here now/' said Allan, as a boy 
of his own size came scrambling through the gap 
in the hedge. 

" Hullo ! '' cried Woody. His face was red, and 
Ilis hat had fallen off; he had on a muddy suit, 
and his boots were wet up to his ankles. '^ Gerty, 
I couldn't hear you singing any more, so I came 
back in a hurry to see what's up. Hullo ! " he 
exclaimed a little louder, as he caught sight of 
Allan, " who are you P " 

" Allan Ford. Wouldn't you let me play with 
you P I am all alone here, and 1 should like to go 
down to the brook." 

" All right," said Woody coolly ; " you'll get 
rather wet, that's all. I left Gerty on the gate to 
be out of the way." 

" And I sang all the time, didn't I, Woody P 
till Allan came, and then he 'ssisted me to get 
down. He's a nice boy, though he does talk to 
hisself. Will you give him haK your apple ? " 

*^ Of course I will. I say, I suppose it doesn't 
matter about spoiling your clothes P Because I 
think we might get over the stepping-stones and 
take Gerty, if you'd help ; only you might fall in. 
I nearly did." 

" And what would they have said to you when 
you got home P " 
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'' Oh, nothing. Bunny never scolds^ at least not 
about that sort of thing. She wouldn't like Gerty 
to get wet, you know; girls are diBEerent." 

Allan heaved a deep sigh. 

" That's like mother. When I'm at home she 
lets me do what I like in play-time, but Mrs. Ellis 
doesn't ; and I always have to wear my best things 

at Lion Lodge. I think Bunny — ^Mrs. Bunny 

must " — 

*^ He, he, he," laughed Gerty, wriggling back- 
wards and forwards with glee. " I told you you 
was a fanny boy, didn't I? What makes you say 
Mrs. Bunny ? " 

" How was he to know, Gerty P " interrupted 
Woody in a patronizing manner; "you musn^t go 
on like that." Then turning to AUan, " Bunny 
lives with us ; she always does, because she took 
care of papa when he was a little boy. And her 
name is Miss Plum, and he used to caU her Bunny 
because of plum bun. Do you see 9 " 

"Yes; and she's taking care of us now more 
than ever, 'cos mamma and papa have gone to 
Germany," put in Gerty ; *' and I won't laugh 
any more. I'll go on first, and you two can come 
behind. I'll sing a little now. Lumti-tumti." 

*^ Gerty ! " cried Allan, " you've forgotten your 
workbox ; don't you want it P " 

" Yes, I do. It quite 'scaped my memory." 

" Gerty always likes to have a lot of things witk. 
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her/' observed Woody complacently, as lie stooped 
to pick up a slate pencil and a half-used cake of 
red paint that came tumbling out of the case; 
*'she thinks it's like Bunny. Now let's have a 
game before we do anything else." 

Allan's new-found acquaintances played '* hide 
and seek " with so much spirit that he ventured 
to suggest that they might like *' wild Indians." 
Of course they liked it ; there was no one to in- 
terfere with them, and it was only after Gerty had 
been taken prisoner and rescued a great many 
times that she proposed that they should all 
get over the brook before the next tribe came 
up. 

Fortunately, the brook was not at all deep, only 
just a [little stream rippliug along between two 
fields, and so shallow after the dry weather that in 
the deepest part the water would not have come 
lip to Woody's waist. However, there were step- 
ping-stones for the convenience of passers-by, 
v^hen the brook got swollen and angry, which it 
sometimes did iu the winter. They were rather 
wide apart, and it was an afPair of some difficulty 
to get Gerty across, especially as she was seized 
with what she called "a laughable fit" in the 
yery middle of the stream. 

Woody had gone on first to give her a helping 
hand, and Allan stood balancing himself on the 
stone behind her. 
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'* Come on, Gerty," cried Woody ; '« don't be a 
mnflE!*' 

" I don't see any 'ccasion to hnrry/* said the 
little woman, who rather enjoyed the situation. 
^* Allan must be helped. Give me yonr hand, 
Allan. Now/'' 

In her impatience, she pushed his elbow. Poor 
Allan ! He was not so much at home on stepping- 
stones as his companions; he had been trying 
bis best to stand upright, and not to think about 
the slipperiness. Gerty's friendly little push was 
just too much. He had sufficient presence of 
mind not to take the hand she held out to him. 
7hen he felt his feet slipping away, and with a 
crash he fell full length into the stream. 

" Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear I " . cried Gerty ; 
*^ he is a awkward boy. Poor Allan ! '' 

" Stay just where you are,*' said Woody, who 
was off his stone in a second, walking through 
the water. " I shall have to carry both of you." 

By this time Allan was trying to struggle up 
^gain. His hands and face were scratched, his 
clothes dripping with water, his best hat was 
floating gaily down the stream, and more than that, 
one ankle ached so much that he could hardly 
walk, even with Woody's help. 

^^ I'm not much hurt,'' said Allan, as soon as he 
could speak — gulping down a strong inclination to 
cry ; " but how shall I ever get back P " 
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" Oh ! it's all right/* responded Woody cheer- 
folly. '* You just rest a minute, with your back 
against that tree, while I fetch Gerty." 

He plunged into the stream again, lifted Gerty 
in his arms, and brought her across to Allan^ safe 
and dry. 

**I am so sorry I gave you a push," said Gerty 
penitently. " I didn't really know you was so 
giddy in your feets." 

" Never mind, it was quite my fault/' said Allan. 
" Oh, I wish I could walk.'' 

But he couldn't, though he tried very hard. 

" If I were only a little bigger," sighed Woody^. 
*' I'd get you home in no time ; but I think you 
must stop here till I fetch Bunny." 

" Won't she be very angry with me P And oh f 
what will Mrs. Ellis say ? " 

" Bunny's never angry when people's in trouble," 
said Gerty, who was trying to dry Allan's boots 
with her pocket-handkerchief. " I do wish she'd 



come." 
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It's no use stopping any longer. It won't 
take many minutes to run home. I wish I could 
leave Gerty with you, Allan, but I promised not to 
go back without her." 

"I'U try not to mind/' said Allan dolefully. 
« Don't be long." 

" No, we won't. Bunny '11 set you all to rights 
in no time. Now, Gerty.'' 
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^^ I'd like to leave him the applet 

**Well, you can. Now -we'll go. Good-bye, 
Allan." 

So poor Allan was left alone under the shady 
tree, feeling cold and miserable, while the two 
children ran off, hand*in-hand, as fast as Gerty's 
little feet could go. 

They went along the field, and back again oirer 
tbe stream. This time they crossed a little 
wooden bridge, as they might have done easily 
before had they wished it. Then there was a 
shoiii bit of lane, then a gate in the hedge 
which opened, on to a path, leading through a 
shrubbery. 

"This way, Gerty," said Woody, forcing his 
way between the trees; "you don't mind the 
short cut, do you ? " 

Gerty couldn't speak for want of breath, but 
she nodded her head, and clung on to Woody till 
they got through the trees out on to the sunny 
lawn. What a pretty sight it was if they had 
only had time to notice it ! A stone house, built 
on the side of a hill, partly covered with purple 
clematis, windows that opened on to the ground, 
and beautiful flowers that peeped in at the 
windows. A low stone wall, in every crack and 
cranny of which grew a fern, or a tuft of emerald 
green moss, ran along the bottom of the ktwn and 
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divided it from the brook, which, by some un- 
accountable freak, had taken a sharp turn, and 
left Allan and the stepping-stones far behind. 

The two children never stopped to look at any- 
thing, or ceased running till they came up to one* 
of the windows ; then they shouted together, 
*' Bunny ! Bunny ! " till a pair of love birds, who 
sat basking in the sunshine, were fairly scared 
from their perch. 

At the farther end of the room was a lady,- 
arranging books in a slide. 

"What do you want, children?'' she asked, as 
she put down the books and walked to the window, 
the duster still in her hand. 

'She had on a dark blue dress, that hardly 
touched the ground, a prim collar and cuffs, a 
dainty muslin cap, lightened up by a bow of blue* 
ribbon; she had smooth brown hair, just be- 
ginning to be streaked with a few silvery threads, 
and oh! the kindest face you would see in a 
long day's march ; she had clear grey eyes, that 
gave character and decision to her face, a pretty 
pink colour, and a smile that won the hearts of 
all the children who came in her way. 

"Well, what is it?" she asked again, with a 
suspicion that something was wrong, as she 
looked at Woody's boots and Gerty's flushed face. 

" Bunny ! There's a little boy, and he's fallen 
into the brook ! " 
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Bunny ! '' interrupted Qerty. " I pushed 
lim, but I didn't mean him to hurt hisself ." 

*'Why didn't you bring him in with you? 
Where is he ? '' 

" By the stepping-stones ; his foot hurts him so 
that he can't walk." 

*' I will go to him at once. Woody, you can 
show me the way. Gerty, child^ stay where you 



are." 



Gerty was tired with her afternoon^s adyenture ; 
she sat down on a stool and made friends with 
the love birds, while Bunny and her companion 
disappeared in the shrubbery. They were so 
quick making their way across the bridge and over 
the field, that even poor little Allan was surprised 
to see his friend back so soon ; he felt very shy and 
unhappy, and he shivered partly from cold, and 
partly from dread as to what this strange lady 
would say to him. But his fears all died away, 
when Miss Plum looked at him, with her kind 
grey eyes, and took his hand in hers. 

" Tou have had a tumble into the water, my 
dear. Woody tells me. Is this the foot that hurts 
you?'' 

She had a most comforting way of seeming to 
know directly what was the matter, and then 
taking the sufferer into her own hands at once. 

" Yes," answered Allan. " I can't get my boot 
undone, it's so wet." 
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*' Let me see ; we must cut the lace/* 

In a moment Miss Plum had dived to the 
depths of a capacious pockety and produced a 
green leather pocket book ; out of this she took a 
small pair of scissors, and cut the boot-lace. 

" That's better, I'm sure. Now, here is some- 
thing nice for you to smell," another dive, and 
she gave him a silver topped scent bottle. Miss 
Plum was very prompt in her actions. " Woody, 
go on one side of him, and Pll go on the other, 
and we shall soon get him home. Are you 
ready ? " 

Allan's aching foot was so much relieved by 
the snipping of the boot-lace, that he could really 
put it to the ground. His spirits too, had revived 
wonderfully ; he hobbled along, with the help of 
Miss Plum's strong arm, and was soon landed 
safely in the hall of the grey stone house. Here 
they all paused for a moment ; a maid servant was 
unpacking a hamper, she looked at the unexpected 
visitor with astonishment. 

** Emma," said Miss Plum, " this little boy has 
met with an accident. Will you take him up- 
stairs and put him to bed, while I see about tea.'* 

" Yes, ma'am, to be sure. Poor little fellow ! ** 

Allan was helped upstairs by the friendly ser- 
Tant; she took him into a dear libtle room, with 
dark-brown walls and a great many pictures hang- 
ing on them. One of the vnndows was half opea 
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and the branches of a tree brushed against the 
window panes. 

''You will soon get warm in bed, sir," said 
Emma, ''and Master Woody '11 be pleased to give 
up his room to you." 

'' Thank you/' was all Allan said ; he was so 
tired that he could only lon^ to creep into that 
snug white bed. 

When Miss Plum came up with a tray and some 
steaming hot tea, followed by Woody with a hot- 
water bottle, Allan was comfortably tucked up in 
bed. Emma was wringing his clothes out of 
window and emptying the water out of his boots. 

*' Now, my dear, drink this tea, and then I will 
see about bandaging your foot. But first tell me 
where you are staying — Woody says you are here 
on a visit.*' 

Allan's heart was completely won by all this 
kindness ; in a very few minutes he had told his 
little history to Miss Plum, including the story of 
his squabble with cook. He ended by begging, 
first, that Mrs. Ellis might not be told where he 
was till to-morrow; secondly, that Miss Plum 
would give him the letter that he had written to 
mother that morning (it was in his right-hand 
waistcoat pocket), and thirdly, that she would 
take care of Gerty's apple, which, he had been 
holding in his hand all the time. 

Of course it was necessary to explain to Allan 
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tliat Mrs. Ellis was probably feeling rather anxious 
about him, and that it would be only right to 
send and tell her what had happened, at the same 
time begging that he might be allowed to stay till 
the following morning. 

Allan was delighted, and he felt so happy in 
the comfortable room with his new friends, that 
after reading it out loud to Miss Plum, he took 
her advice and tore up the melancholy little letter 
that had got soaked and stained in his waistcoat 
pocket, and presently he laid his head on the 
pillow audfell fast asleep. 

Perhaps you would like to know what was in 
the letter, so here it is : — 

" My Dabling Motheb, 

" I hope you are not ill. I am quite 
well. I should like to go home. I do not like to 
be hear always. Mrs. Ellis lets me do nothing 
that I like. I want to dig and play, and cook 
says it spoils her stepps it was only indions. you 
let me play it at home, please let me come home. 
I am not afrad of the fever. 

'* Dearest mother from your loving son, 

" Allan.*' 

Miss Plum crept down stairs, leaving Allan under 
Emma's care, to write a note, which she sent off 
to Lion Lodge, though Gerty took Allan's view of 
the question, and thought that Mrs. Ellis wouldn't 
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t;are a bit. *^ He said so hisself , Bnnny, and he 
does look a unhappy child, doesn't he nowP And 
I don't think she can be a nice old lady." 

Gertj was sitting op at tea, and she paused 
before biting into a large slice of bread and jam 
to make this speech. Bunn j looked over the top 
of the silver teapot, the slanting rays of the sun 
danced on the blue bows in her cap ; she had the 
knack, or perhaps the gift, of appearing cheerful 
<and peaceful, which children are so very quick to 
appreciate. Nobody would have thought to look 
at her that she had spent the greater part of the 
afternoon in unpacking books, and that since then 
she had brought a dripping chUd into the house, 
doctored him and prescribed for him ! Now she 
was giving her own special children their tea with 
an unrufied brow; Bunny cordially hated a bustle, 
and Gerty's restless little spirit felt soothed as she 
gazed at her with wide open eyes ; her black hair 
tossed back like a mountain pony's mane. ^^ I don't 
think she can be a nice old lady,*' she repeated, 
but in a softer tone of voice. 

"I don't know anything about Mrs. EUis, of 
course," answered Miss Plum, with a twinkle of 
fun in her pleasant grey eyes ; " we haven't had 
any time to think of our neighbours, have we? 
But don't you think if I were to lose Woody, or a^ 
certain little girl I know, I might be rather un- 
happy about it, eh? " 
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Woody wouldn't be so giddj on a stone, or 
hXl into a brook like that ! '' said Gerty, con- 
temptuously. 

*' But I might have done it, you know, Gerty, if 
I hadn't been accustomed to stepping -^stones;" 
put in Woody, from the other side of the table ; 
** and you couldn't get over at all without help, 
oould youP" 

'*No." 

''Well, then, suppose it had been yoUy what 
would Bunny have done? " 

« She'd first have cried a little '^— 

" I'm sure she wouldn't ; now would you Bunny P" 

Miss Plum held out her hand for Woody's teacup, 
and smiled at him, but she didn't answer. 

"Don't interrup," said Gerty, "She would, 
because she loves me, and because she's nice, 
then she would go and look for me a enormous 
way o£P, till she found me." 

"Yes, that's just what she'd do," exclaimed 
Woody, going over to the other side of the 
question with a bounce; "you'd look for us all 
over the world, Bunny, wouldn't youf " 

The excitement of the afternoon had proved too 
much for the children, they forgot all about the 
rules of good behaviour, and rushed from their 
seats to grasp Miss Plum round the neck inSi 
their buttery fingers, and to kiss her violently. 

"So lam Q, nice old lady, am IP" asked Miss 
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Plum, as soon as she could get a word into the 
conversation; "even before I begin to look for 
my lost cliildren/' 

Gerty had clambered up into her lap, and had 
got hold of her hand, she patted it with both hers 
as she said, in a contented little voice — " I'm very 
sorry for poor Allan, but you're not a old lady at 
all, you belong to us, and " — 

" If you please, ma'am," said Emma, putting 
her head in at the door, " the little boy is awake,, 
and would like to see you." 





CHAPTER II. 



BUNNY. 




For she was like a gpreat many people who have not a pretty 
feature in their faces, and yet are loving to behold, and dravr 
little children's hearts to them at once ; becanse, though the 
house is plain enough, yet from the windows a beautiful and good 
spirit is looking forth. 

Chablbs Eingslet. 

GEEAT many years ago, when she was 
quite a girl^ Miss Plum had come to 
teach the children's father, Wooddale 
Forrest. She had stayed with him till he 
went to school, but their friendship did not die 
out then. Wooddale visited her in the holidays, 
and wrote to her when he went to college. It 
would never do, he said, to lose sight of his best 
friend ; and when he married, very young, Miss 
Plum was one of the first to be called upon to 
congratulate and wish him joy. Soon after this 
her old father died, and she was able to come and 
help Wooddale's wife. Young Mrs. Forrest was very 
delicate ; she, too, lost her heart to her husband's 
old friend. She could not possibly do without her, 
she said ; so Miss Plum had stayed on from one 
jeax to another, and here was a new generation 
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-growing up to follow in their parents' footsteps, 
and to look, upon her as their own particular 
j>osse88ion. 

Some time before, Mrs. Forrest's health had 
failed so rapidly that the doctor had ordered her 
abroad. All the arrangements had been made in 
a hurry ; the house near London had been shut up, 
and Miss Plum and the children had come down 
to the old stone house in the beautiful west 
country, where they all hoped Mrs. Forrest would 
be able to live when she ^ot stronger. 

So far things looked well; Miss Plum had 
cheerful letters from the travellers, and the 
children were delighted with Lyn Farm, which, if 
it only suited mamma, was going to be their home 
now for always. The relation who had left the 
house to Mr. Forrest had been dead some time, 
and no one had lived there since, except a gardener, 
who kept the place in very fair order, while his 
wife aired the rooms, hunted the moth oufe of the 
furniture, and wondered what tte gentlefolks could 
.see in London town to keep them away so long. 
It made some considerable stir in the village when 
it was first rumoured that Lyn Farm was inhabited 
:again. 

There was not so much fuss as the good people 
could have wished; no papering, no painting, no 
new furniture. There arrived a middle-aged lady, 
two children, and three servants ; not so much as 
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a carriage horse — only a pony and a small trap,. 
Perhaps things would look better when the master* 
and mistreas carae themselves, if they ever did 
settle down there^ for she was said to be but 
weakly, poor thing ! 

" For my part, I don't believe in foreign 
travelliDg for getting back one's strength.*' 

This was the opinion of Miss Troakes, whom 
Mrs. Ellis had invited to drive with her on the 
very afternoon of little Allan's mishap. Mrs. 
Ellis was unconscious of anything having gone 
wrong in her household; indeed, she had just 
been telling her intimate friend, Miss Troakes, 
that Allan Ford was a well-behaved child on the 
whole, and was exceedingly happy at Lion Lodge, 
though the servants did say he sulked. 

"To be sure, my dear Sophia,'^ said Miss. 
Troakes. She was an odd-looking little lady,, 
with spectacles, and a large bonnet, which had a 
knack of slipping on one side of her head. She 
had been at school with Mrs. Ellis early in the 
century, and the two ladies had kept up their 
friendship ever since. " If the child knows when 
he is well off, he is happy of course ; of course,'^ 
repeated Miss Troakes, getting excited, and then 
becoming very mysterious in her manner, she bent 
forward so suddenly that sheknocked against Mrs* 
Ellis's parasol. " At home, between ourselves, I 
expect things are not so comfortable by far." 
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** Yon mean as regards — " 

"That's jnst it," intermpted Miss Troakes, 

rstill in a high-pitched whisper; ''jnst as yon saj, 

.small means and a large familj. PiX>r AUan was 

always rash, and his hoy, of course, enjoys the 

•comfort of yonr well-arranged household after his 

home fare. Boys are all alike ! ** 

*'To be snre they are,'' answered Mrs. Ellis, 

^' all alike ; and this one behaves very nicely as a 

rule. He is always in to his hours in good time, 

though he does not seem to care to drive in the 

.afternoon." 

** Very likely not, I shouldn't be surprised." 

And here Miss Troakes was seized with another 
mysterious fit, and bent down to whisper some- 
thing that Mrs. Ellis did not hear at all, as her 
whole attention was given to wondering whether 
the scarlet geraniums had suffered from the blight ; 
they seemed to be drooping a little in the hot sun- 
shine. However, she roused herself as the carriage 
stopped at the door, and begged her companion to 
walk into the drawing-room and rest. Miss 
Troakes was quite willing to do so, and the ladies 
ascended the stone steps (still showing the prints 
of Allan's boots), and went into the house. 

Mrs. Ellis's drawing-room, like the rest of her 
house, was very handsomely furnished with heavy, 
shining furniture, and it had the same air of 
mever being used. Two large looking-glasses, on 
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marble tables, reflected the chandeliers back- 
wards and forwards till yon felt qnite giddy ^ 
The antimacassars were neatly arranged on the 
backs of the chairs, the footstools placed at a 
respectfnl distance from their legs. The pictures, 
in massive gold frames, were hung very near the 
ceiling ; portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, in the 
days of their yonth, a large print of a wounded 
stag, and some chromo-lithographs of Mont 
Blanc and the Crystal Palace, taken from different 
points of view. Everything was so spick and 
span that the three-cornered note reposing on Mrs, 
Ellis's work-table looked strangely ont of place. 
She took it up with a half apology. 

" Not at all, Sophia ; do not think of me. Why ! 
what is the matter? '' 

Up jumped little Miss Troakes from her arm- 
chair, and bounded across the hearthrug, eager to 
express her sympathy, and at the same time to 
learn the cause of Mrs. Ellis's exclamation. 

" Did I not say so ? " gasped Mrs. Ellis in a 
helpless kind of way ; ^' in mischief again, and his 
parents at that distance ! Really, my health is 
not equal to such shocks, Matilda." 

" Certainly not, my dear,'' answered Miss Troakes,, 
who was over-brimming with curiosity to learn the 
contents of the note ; " you were always fragile^ 
But let me see, I may perhaps be able to assist." 

" ' Met with an accident/ " read Mrs. Ellis ;. 
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* slightly hurt his foot, and his clothes so wet^ 
that he has been put to bed/ And the horror I 
have of an accident ! He must be sent for im- 
mediately. Why did I undertake the charge of 
Allan's boy ? " 

"Signed ^M. A. Plum/'' said Miss Troakes, 
who by this time had got the note into her own 
hands ; " but she asks you to allow the little boy to 
remain at Lyn Farm for the night. Lyn Farm ! 
Plum! This must be some mistake. I don't 
know the name. Plum, Plum, Plum ! " 

Miss Troakes pushed up her spectacles in despair. 
Mrs. Ellis could not help her ; she was overcome 
with her own grief at having undertaken the 
charge of a little boy who had met with an 
accident. 

Things were not made any better when there 
was a tap at the door, and cook appeared to explain 
that "Master Hallan had gone out in a bit of a 
huff, and had not come in to his tea, though it had 
been ready for him this hour or more." Cook's 
wrath had entirely evaporated, she was beginning 
to feel just a little anxious as to the result of her 
hasty words. She did not mention the dispute to 
her mistress, but she soothed her conscience by 
suppressing any reference to the footmarks that 
had been the cause of it. 

" Dear me," said Mrs. Ellis, " what a position I 
am placed in, to be sure. And knowing nothing^ 
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of these people ! Surely, Matilda, Pltun is not the 
name of the family who were coming to Lyn 
Farm ? I had better send the carriage for Allan 
at once.*' 

" I am qmte of your opinion. Forrest is the 
name. Who knows? Perhaps the letter may 
have been written by — Who knows ? *' 

Here Miss Troakes* voice sank again to a whisper, 
much to cook's disappointment; she could hear no 
more, except a few broken sentences such as 
*^ child," " not so bad," " injured spine.** 

Finally the coachman was ordered to go at once 
to Lyn Farm with Mrs. Ellis* compliments, and a 
message that Master Ford was expected back 
directly. Miss Troakes tried hard to persuade 
Mrs. Ellis to write a note, or to allow her to do so, 
but no, Mrs. Ellis was confident that no time must 
be lost. So cook went downstairs to spread the 
report that little Allan had fallen down in a fit, 
while the coachman, leisurely drinking his glass of 
beer in the kitchen, gave it out as his opinion that 
the boy was but a sickly lad, and that his missis 
had said so from the beginning. 

Poor little Allan ! After all the carriage came 
much tpo soon for him ; he was very happy on ihe 
nursery sofa, wrapped up in Woody's flannel 
dressing gown, and he had quite made up his mind 
that he was to stay' there till dinner time to- 
morrow, at least Miss Plum had asked him to oome 
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again as often as Mrs. Ellis wonld allow liim ; and 
Woody an d Gerty had not nearly done telling him 
all about the wonders of Lyn Farm; how there 
was a whole story npstairs that nobody ever nsed, 
except the rats and mice ; how the old part of the 
house was built against the rock so that the back 
door opened on to a steep staircase that led to the 
drawing-room ; how, if mamma only got well, they 
hoped they should always stay there ; how Bunny 
had said she didn't think that there would be any 
children close by for them to play with ; how she 
had made a mistake, for here was Allan living half 
an hour's walk off. Oh ! and so much more, that 
Miss Plum interfered at last, and said that she was 
sure that too much chatter would make her little 
patient's head ache. But it didn't ache — ^not the 
least bit in the world till Emma came in and said 
that Master Ford had been sent for; then he 
suddenly remembered that his foot hurt him, and 
that he was very tired. He turned his head on 
one side, and winked away the tears that would 
come into his eyes. 

There was no help for it, go he must; Miss 
Flum helped him into his coat, which had been 
at the kitchen fire since tea time, but bis boots 
were still thoroughly wet. It consoled him a 
little to be allowed to wear Woody's slippers. 
There was not much time for saying '* good-bye.'* 
Woody and Gerty promised to come and see him 
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as soon as ever they might (Gerty even talked 
about " to-morrow ^') ; Miss Plum kissed him and 
told him to be a good boy; and Allan was 
swallowed up in the depths of the big carriage, 
and was whirled away, waving his hand out of 
the window, till a turn in the road took him quite 
out of sight. 

Miss Plum stood looking down the road for 
some minutes after the children had gone in ; she 
felt very sorry for the lonely little boy, and she 
was able to make a pretty good gaess as to his 
life at Lion Lodge. She hoped that Mrs. Ellis 
would allow him to play with the children some- 
times, though it was evident that she had not 
liked the proposal for him to stay the night; 
"perhaps she is fidgety about him," thought 
kind-hearted Miss Plum. " Well, I wiU call to- 
morrow, and see what can be done, without giving 
offence. He is such a little child to have to face 
home sickness, time seems so long to children : 
poor little boy ! " Then her thoughts flew off to 
the little boy she had brought up, and cared for. 
It was only a few weeks ago that she had said 
good-bye to his dear young wife. " I know you 
will look after my little ones as if they were 
your own; kiss me again, dear good Bunny,'* 
so Mrs. Forrest had said, looking up with, 
eyes that were wondrously like Gerty's. " Well, 
well, this won't do at all,'' said Miss Pluxa 
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i;o herself, as she discovered that her eyes were 
wet with tears; "I will not meet trouble half 
way. Please God, we shall all be spared that 
great grief. I wonder where the children are ? '* 

No need to wonder long. She heard screams of 
delight from the nursery ; Emma was unpacking 
the toy box, and each old friend was welcomed 
^th a fresh shout of joy. 

" Hullo ! here's my ball, and your box of bricks, 
Gerty ! " 

"Oh! and my dear dolly, in the lovely new 
pinafore that Bunny made. She's simply perfect, 
JBunny must see her. Where is she, Woody? '' 

"There," answered Woody, poking his head 
out of window, "on the door-step still. Let's 
•call. Bunny, Bunny, Bunny ! " 

On the following morning there was aloud ring 
at the street door bell at Lion Lodge, a sudden 
and jerking kind of ring, as if the person who 
pulled the handle had not expected it to slide so 

easily. 

Mrs. Ellis had just come downstairs, she had 
been visiting Allan, who was in the workroom, 
under strict orders that he was not to move 
about, and try his sprained foot more than he 

^could help. 

Mrs. Ellis herself felt a great deal easier in her 
mind than she had done on first hearing of Allan's 
mishap; in fact, the doctor, whom she hqd.sent 
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for late last night, had laughed at her fears, andf 
told her as politely as he could, that his presence^ 
there was unnecessary. "After all," thought 
she, '^ the accident was not of so serious a nature 
as I had anticipated. My poor nerves ! they are 
but shattered, as Matilda says/' 

So she sat down to her desk, and began writing 
a long letter to Mrs. Ford, which would have 
made her feel very anxious, if it had not been 
that there was a scrubby little sheet of paper in 
the same envelope, giving AUan^s account of 
yesterday's adventure, and saying how much he 
had enjoyed himself at Lyn Farm. However, the 
long letter was written, and Mrs. Ellis sat reading 
it over, crossing her " t's " and dotting her " i's," 
just as the bell rang. 

A knock at the door. It was cook ; she stood 
for a moment, hesitating— 

*^ If you please, ma'am, a young lady is asking- 
for Master Hallan, and — " 

" Let me come by, please,*' said the young lady, 
in a very clear voice; "he asked me to come 
hisself." 

It was Gerty. She slipped past cook, and came 
straight up to Mrs. Ellis, who sat at her writing 
table in the bow window, looking at her small 
visitor in astonishment. 

Gerty had on the same large sun bonnet and 
the pink frock. In place of the pinafore was a 
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«hort round cape made of the same stuff as the 
frock, and round her waist was tied perhaps the 
widest pink sash that ever was seen on such a 
very small person ; she had left home that morn- 
ing with a pair of clean silk gloves on her fat 
little hands, but one had got lost on the way, and 
the other was much stained with dragging up 
flowers by the roots. She nodded to Mrs. Ellis, 
and smiled, showing two rows of very white teeth, 
while her eyes twinkled. 

" Please, Mrs. Ellis, I've come to require after 
Allan^s foot, because Woody and me helped to 
push him into the brook yesterday.'' 

" You did, my dear," said Mrs. Ellis very much 
flustered ; " and what is your name? " 

"Gertrude Eleanor Forrest. We was very 

sorry, it was a accident. I hope you were not 

angry with Allan; he thought perhaps you 

would be. Ton never shook hands with me, did 

jouP" 

Gerty came closer and put one of her hands on 
Mrs. Ellis' mittens. 

"Dear me," said Mrs. Ellis, still very much 
.astonished ; " this is a very extraordinary affair. 
Where are your papa and mamma 9 and how did 
you come here alone ? " 

" Papa and mamma's away travelling. Emma 

.and Woody comed with me. They are at the 

.pjstj they don't know Fm here, but Bunny's sure 
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to find me out. I shan't stop to dinner, you 
know.** 

*' And you are living at Lyn Farm? " asked Mrs.. 
Ellis, ignoring the last part of Gerty's speech, 
because she really did not know how to answer it. 

" Yes, we shall stop if it's a good air ; I like it- 
Bunny saw two mices in the hall before breakfast. 
Won't you let me go to Allan ? " 

" Tes,t6 be sure ; I will ring the bell and send for 
someone to take you upstairs ; but I am afraid 
that your servant will be anxious about you.'' 

" I inspect she'll guess where I am," was Gerty's 
curt answer ; " if she don't, Bunny will." 

She pulled a little chair towards the window, 
and sitting down close by Mrs. Ellis, crossed her 
hands on her lap. Suddenly she looked up— 

" Are you rather dull sometimes by yourself?" 

" Certainly not, my dear. Little girls must not 
ask questions. Why do you want to know P " 

''I thought you looked as if you was. I'll sing 
to you if you like ; or p'rhaps you would like me 
to tell you a amusing story. Hey ? " 

" I can hardly tell, my dear," said Mrs. Ellis in 
an agitated tone of voice. '' Don't you think your 
nurse is getting anxious about you ? " 

'^ Not a bit ; I am a odd child sometimes, and it- 
isn't my nurse, it's Emma. She's not a teasing 
girl at all ; she's simply good nature itself. Bunny 
Bays. I'm quite ready to go to Allan now.^ 
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"J will ring again/' said Mrs. Ellis, who was 
l)eginning to wish to get rid of her little visitor. 

Her own maid, a solemn, middle-aged person, 
came to the door. 

''Take this young lady upstairs to Master 
Allan. And Black, it is little Miss Forrest from 
Lyn Farm; she has run away from her nurse, 
and my poor head is really not fit to bear so much 
excitement the first thing in the morning. Some- 
one had better see after her." 

So Mrs. Ellis handed the responsibility over to 
Black, and Gerty trotted quietly upstairs, where 
Allan was waiting for her with out -stretched 
arms. 

" Dear Gerty, I'm so glad you've come ! " 

**I said I would come," said Gerty, as she 
wound her arm round Allan's neck. " I've just 
been having a few words with Mrs. Ellis; she 
seems rather dull all alone in that dark room. I 
respect some people like to be by theirselves,. 
Allan ; I don't, more does Woody — we're sociabler. 
Is this where you sit 9 Show me all your play- 
things.'^ 

Allan had not any, but he hobbled round the- 
room and showed Gerty the pictures, old f ashionedl 
prints of battles, and the sewing machine. It 
was rather hard work to prevent her from turning 
the wheel, and she wanted to squeeze the contents 
of the oil-can on to the carpet, but she put it down 
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at last, before Black came up to saj that a little 
hoj and a maid-servant were coming np the path. 
Would Miss Forrest look out of the window and 
•see if it was her brother and the nurse 9 

" In course it is," cried Gerty, as Black lifted 
her up above the wire blinds. " Woody, Woody I 
Fm here. Allan's foot is much better, and I've 
;seen^Mrs. Ellis, and she's a nicer old lady than I 
thought she was, so Bunny was right. He, he, 
he ! I must laugh a little now. Come right up. 
Woody, come up.'' 

'* Hush, hush, Miss Gerty," said Emma from the 
garden, while Black put the young lady on the 
floor and looked at her, speechless with astonish- 
ment. 

" Tou mustn't mind me," said Gerty, as soon as 
she could speak for laughing ; "it'sjust one of those 
things that tickle my fancy. I'll be quiet now, 
a>nd go down to Emma. Good-bye, dear Allan, 
good-bye." 

She held up her rosy mouth and kissed first 
Allan and then Black, who, in return, offered to 
carry her. 

** No thank you, it scrumples my frock. I can 
go by myself. I shall come again soon. Good- 
bye." 

Down stairs she went, and they heard her talk* 
ing to Woody in the hall. " They was all kind 
to me, and I'm coming again." 
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The whole visit had not lasted more than a 
-quarter of an hour, but it had cheered Allan up 
amazingly ; he coaxed Black into letting him 
walk about a little^ and talked so much about 
Ljn Farm that Black, who was not an ill-natured 
person, grew quite interested, and told her mis- 
tress afterwards that she thought the little change 
had done Master Allan a world of good. 

That afternoon Miss Plum called, having taken 
the precaution to leave the children at home, and 
.she succeeded in calming all Mrs. Ellis's fears. In 
the first place she made light of the accident, and 
described the shallowness of the brook ; then she 
talked so openly about Mr. and Mrs. Forrest and 
their two children, that it was quite clear that 
there could be no mystery. "A friend of the 
family left in charge," thought Mrs. Ellis, " and 
a very sensible, well-mannered person. I wish 
Matilda were here to see her,'* 

When Miss Plum, on leaving, begged that Allan 
might be allowed to come to Lyn Farm and play 
with the children, Mrs. Ellis not only said ^^ Yes, 
certainly she would be very pleased to send him 
as often as Miss Plum wished," but she thanked 
her for her kindness to the child, which she had 
quite forgotten to do yesterday. After Miss Plum's 
departure Mrs. Ellis leaned back in her armchair 
and said to herself that though her nerves felt 
^adly shattered, still it was as well that the acci- 
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dent was no worse : she had always supposed the 
Porrests to be of a very good old family indeed, 
though it was curious that they had no carriage 
horses ! 

After a few days Mrs. Ellis and Black agreed in 
thinking that Allan's foot was almost well. There 
had never been much swelling, and the bruises 
had disappeared. Allan was delighted when he 
was told that he might run in the garden as 
usual ; he was exceedingly tired of being in the 
workroom with Black, and besides, he wanted to 
see something of his new friends. 

Perhaps it was true that Allan was not an easy 
tempered child ; certainly he was proud, reserved 
and shy. If he had not longed to go to Lyn 
Farm so very much, he Would never have asked 
for permission to walk there, after having been 
once told that it was too far for him. 

** Mrs. Ellis ! " It was soon after luncheon, 
and just as Mrs. Ellis was about to take her 
half-hour's nap. Allan disliked this half-hour- 
more than the rest of the day, for he was not 
allowed to run about or to make any noise, and 
he didn't want to go to sleep. 

" What did you say, Allan P" 

"Do you think I may go to Lyn Farm this* 
afternoon ? Not now, I know, but presently ; I 
should so like to go." 

"I told you before, Allan, it was too far to walk^ 
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Int boys are all alike, can't take ' no ' for an 
answer/' 

" But/' persisted Allan, getting very eager, and 
then checking himself, "I could walk one way 
across the fields, and Black said the coachman 
would be going near Lyn Farm in the evening 
with the cart, and he could fetch me back." 
Allan never by any chance called Lion Lodge- 
*^ home." 

"You are not expected, Allan," said Mrs. Ellis. 

** Oh, that doesn't matter, indeed it doesn't. 
Miss Plum asked me to come whenever I liked. 
Do let me." 

" Most extraordinary thing how children hang 
together," said Mrs. Ellis to herself, but to Allan 
she said, *' If you find that you are not incon- 
veniencing anyone, and if you promise not to over- 
heat yourself, you can go." 

"Thank you, thank you," cried Allan, for- 
getting all about the half-hour's rest, and making 
a rush to the door. 

He was called back, and had to stand, im- 
patiently shuffling his feet, while Mrs. Ellis gave- 
him a little lecture about behaving nicely, and 
asking Black to see that he was quite tidy before 
he set out — 

" And Allan, be sure you do not go near the- 
brook again ! " 

" No, Mrs. Ellis, I will be very careful." 
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Allan was gone^ shutting the door after him 
with a jerk that almost amounted to a baug. It 
was fortunate that Miss Plum had made a very 
favourable impression on Mrs. Ellis, or perhaps 
even now she would have called the child back, as 
the idea presented itself to her mind that that 
very odd little girl Gertrude might teach him 
some of her ovm ways. However, she finally 
decided to let him go (it was less trouble, any 
how), and to talk the matter over by-and-bye with 
Miss Troakes. 

If Allan ^270^ bad tempered (as Black said when 
she talked him over with cook), on the other 
hand there was no denying that he was very con- 
scientious. He wriggled and fidgeted terribly 
while his hair was being brushed, and pouted 
when Black insisted upon his hands being washed 
again, but he took great pains to keep his word 
with Mrs. Ellis, and not to hurry on his way to 
Lyn Farm. He even stopped to rest at the 
style, and thus had an opportunity of patting the 
friendly horse, and he walked round about a 
quarter of a mile to avoid the stepping-stones. 
It might have been the walking, or it might have 
been the flutter into which he had put himself 
before starting, but he was very tired and shy by 
the time he arrived at Lyn Farm. 

It took him some moments to open the gate, 
^nd then^ after marchiiig up the gravel walk, he 
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-was seized with a fit of shyness, and wished he 
had not come. He could not find the bell, so he 
was obliged to walk in. The worst of it was that 
the brown doors in the passage all looked the 
same, and Allan could not remember which of 
them led to the drawing-room, and he could not 
even see the staircase up which he had been 
carried — ^he had come in at the back door. For- 
tunately for him, Emma happened to look out 
into the passage, and she offered to show him the 
way to Miss Plumbs room. 

** Down that passage and turn to the right," 
said Emma, who was in a hurry. 

Allan went on as he was told, stumbling along^ 
a dark corridor till he stopped at a half -opened 
door. Somebody was humming a few bars of a 
tune over and over again. 

Allan fancied he recognized the voice, and took 
courage to knock. No answer. He knocked 
again, a little louder. 

** Come in." 

It was Miss Plum's voice. With a sigh of relief 
Allan pushed the door a little farther open, and 
went in. It was a good sized room, with a light 
paper. In one comer was a little white bed ; in 
the window was a writing-table covered with a 
blue cloth. The window was wide open, and a 
tiny black and tan terrier lay blinking in a patch 
of sunshine that fell on the carpet. Miss Plum 
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was very busy making something out of scarlet 
flannel. She had a work-basket open on the 
table bj her side, and held a large pair of scissors 
in her hand. 

" Come in/' she said again, and then turned 
round to see who it was. " Why Allan I That's 
right. We expected to see you very soon. Are 
you quite well, my dear P " 

Miss Plum put down her work and jumped up 
to kiss Allan, and to find him a comfortable chair, 
near the window. Pleased as he was to see Miss 
Plum, Allan could not think of anything to say 
-except a shy, " How do you do ? '' It was delightful 
to sit in that cool room and rest after his walk, but 
something (perhaps it was the needle-work, or the 
yellow rose in a glass, or an engraving of the 
Holy Family over the mantlepiece) reminded him 
so forcibly of home and mother that he could think 
of nothing else. 

*^ Woody and Gerty have gone out ; they'll soon 
be back, and I am very pleased to have a little 
companion.'^ 

Miss Plum looked at Allan so kindly that he 
forgot all about his shyness, and burst out with 
the thought that was uppermost. 

** Mother is so fond of yellow roses, she says 
they are her favourite flowers, and father always 
gives her some on her birthday. Next week is 
her birthday, and I shan't be there." 
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" That will be a great disappointment to you 
T^oth, I'm sure; but you must try and be a brave 
T)oy, father would not have sent you here, if he 
had not thought it right ? " 

" No," said Allan, holding down his head. It 
was this short way of speaking that had won him 
the character of sulkiness among the servants at 
Lion Lodge ; but Miss Plum didn't seem to mind 
:at all, she went on' talking, and not looking at 
Allan. 

" You see, if you try to be a happy, contented 
little boy while you are down here, though I know 
it seems hard to be away for such a long time, it 
will make them happier at home too, don't you 
think so?" 

" Yes," said Allan, still without looking up. 

" And if you make up your mind not to fret, 
And to be a good steady boy, you can't think how 
much faster the time will go." 

" Oh, but I want to go home. I want mother ! " 
cried Allan, looking up now with such beseeching 
^yes that Miss Plum's heart ached for him. 

" My dear little man, I am sure you do, but you 
have got your duty clearly before you, and don't 
jou think it will be better to go on bravely ? We 
settled that you were to try, when you tore up 
your letter, the other day." 

" Yes, I wUl try," said Allan ; he felt a little 
<5omforted already ; his great grievance seemed to 
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be so mncli lighter now that he had talked ahont^ 
it. 

*' There, now, you shall turn orer a new leaf. 
Here we are, at the end of the week, and before 
next Saturday, we shall see how much better 
things will be looking. Which day did you say 
was your mother's birthday ? *' 

« Friday.'' 

•* Very well then; would you like to send her 
some yellow roses like mine ? " 

"Yes! Oh! yes; very much indeed. Have 
you got any more P " 

" Come and look here. Tou may have as many 
as you like." 

Allan came close to the window, and put his 
head out. A rose tree climbed up the rough stone 
walls, it was covered with pale yellow roses, one of 
them grew so near that it brushed against his 
sleeve ; he put his face dovm close to it. 

"Doesn't it smell nice?" asked Miss Plum, 
with a smile, and Allan's voice sounded quite 
cheerful, as he answered — 

"Yes, very nice. Can I send some by 
post?" 

'* To be sure you can, and you and Woody shall 
pick them, and I will show you how to pack them 
up in a card-board box." 

Allan came down from the window sill, and went 
close up to Miss Plum. 
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'* I do like you," he said ; *^ you are very kind 
to me ! '' 

In his eagerness he pushed against a chair, and 
touched the head of the tiny terrier dog, who, 
instantly starting up from a sound nap, flew at 
his legs with a sharp shrill bark. 

<^ Hush, hush. Pet ! '* said Miss Plum, picking 
him up ; " this is a little friend, anl you are to be 
Tery civil to him/' 

Pet blinked his bright eyes, and gave such a 
funny little whine of self -justification, that Allan 
"burst out laughing. Pet condescended to be 
gracious, and at last even allowed Allan to carry 
him ofiE to the other end of the room. Miss Plum 
returned to her needlework, and very soon after- 
wards, Woody and Grerty were heard shouting on 
the stairs ; they were delighted to see Allan, and 
instantly oflfered to show him all over the house 
and garden. 

The tea bell rang, long before the wonders of 
Lyn Farm had all been seen. 

"Never mind,^' said Woody, "you'll come 
again another day ; I'm glad you've got such a jolly 
long holiday." 

" So am I ; '^ chimed in Gei-ty, " we shall be 
able to go every where, shan't we, Allan ? " 

" I hope so," said Allan ; " and you must come 
to Lion Lodge. Mrs. Ellis is going to ask you on 
Monday ! " 

E 
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Miss Plum looked at him from her end of the 
long table^ and rejoiced to hear sach a happy 
voice. 

" Bunny ! " cried Woody, ** when can we go to 
Mosstones. I do want to go there/' 

*'So do I," said Gerty. ^*Papa has told me 
about it such heaps p( times. Do let us go 
directly." 

" I can't quite promise that/' said Miss Pliim ; 
" but we will go one day soon. It's not very far, 
I know. Perhaps Allan will like to go with us ? " 

'*Tes, please, very much," said Allan; **but 
what is Mosstones ? " 

Woody plunged into a long account. Mosstones 
was a big house, the grounds reached as far as 
Lyn Farm fields, and nobody lived there, because 
the gentleman it belonged to didn't like it ; his 
wife died there, hundreds of years ago, (" when 
papa was a little boy," explained G-erty), and it 
made him so sad that he went abroad, and had 
stopped there ever since. And mamma knew him, 
before she married papa, and he had said, that if 
she ever came to live at Lyn Farm, he hoped she 
would go to Mosstones and walk in the gardens 
as much as she pleased. 

Here Gerty burst in again, *' they were the very 
beautifuUest gardens anybody had ever seen, so 
they must really all go there very soon." 

It was a very bright^faced little boy, who came 
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in to wish Mrs. Ellis good night that evening. He 
ate his aapper mthoat any ftiss, went np stairs 
Erectly he was told, and never eaid a word when 
Black scolded because he had lost his pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Allan's curly head was scarcely on the pillow 
when he fell fast asleep. In his dreams he played 
in a lovely garden, which Gerty said was called 
Mosstones, and there he saw mother, walking 
throngh a bower of yellow roses ! 



CHAPTEE ni. 




THE YELLOW BOSES. 

I send yovL a birthday present, 

Only a small one, I know, 
Please, pnt the roses in water, 

And think of me when they blow I 

Bain, rain, go away. 
Gome again another day ! 

NURSBRT BhTMI, 

OODT and Gerty were coming to teaf 
Mrs. Ellis had given her consent^ cook 
had been told to make a special cake^ 
and Black had orders to let the children plaj in 
the workroom, or in the garden, just as they liked : 
** provided that you are well behaved and do not 
get into any mischief,'* said Mrs. Ellis, giving her 
last injunctions; '^ I shall not be in for some time^ 
but you must amuse your little friends nicely 
yourself.'' 

" Yes. Oh, yes ! " was Allan's ready answer* 
'^ I shall easily be able to do that. Is it three 
o'clock, Mrs. Ellis P Do you think they will soon 
come 9 *' 
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Considering that lie had asked the same ques- 
tion four times since luncheon, it was kind of 
Mrs. Ellis to take the trouble of looking^ at her 
watch again, but she did so. 

" Just ten minutes past three. You must not — " 
the rest of her speech was inaudible, for Allan ran 
jumping to the door. 

'' Here they are, here they are ! " 

A low pony chaise stopped at the door, it was 
reaUy a relief to Mrs. Ellis's mind, to see that 
iihere was a horse of some land belonging to Lyn 
JParm ! She was pleased too, with Woody, who 
was a well-mannered, nice-looking boy ; he came 
in, leading his little sister by the hand, and went 
straight up to Mrs. Ellis, and gave her the message 
that Miss Plum had entrusted to him. 

" Bunny's kind regards, and she will send for 
us at seven o'clock, if that is not too late for you, 
And she hopes that we shall be good children." 

Gerty looked solemn, she seemed to have put 
on a fit of gravity with her clean white frock and 
red sash, but that was a state of things not likely 
to last long. 

''Allan will do his best to amuse you, my 
dears," said Mrs. Ellis, graciously; ''ask Black 
for anything you want. Now, what would you 
like to do first?" 

"I should like to be a Indian," answered 
Oerty, promptly. 
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'^ A wliat 9 my dear/' asked Mrs. Ellis, pausing 
at the doorway. 

**A Indian/* repeated Qerty; "and play at 
war whoops.** 

*^ She means a game that Allan taaght ns. 
Don*t yon Gerty 9 ** asked Woody. 

Gerty nodded her head. 

" Oh, indeed ! ** replied Mrs. Ellis, not nnder- 
standing in the very least what the children 
meant. " Well, do not get too hot, or mn about 
too much. Good-bye ! ** 

So Mrs. Ellis went for her drive, firmly believing 
that the children were going to bowl their hoops, 
which would be a nice game for them to play at, 
if they only did not run too fast ; and it never 
struck her, good woman, that there were no hoops 
for them to bowl I 

Black's work-room did not look towards the 
shrubbery, and John's wife, whose cottage was in 
that direction, was much too pleased to see the 
little lonely lad, as she called Allan, playing like 
other children, to think of interfering, even 
though the wild Indians rushed into her kitchen 
once, in their excitement, and knocked over a 
pitcher of water. 

They ran till they could run no more, and 
then Allan bethought himself that it was Ais turn 
to act the part of showman, so he offered to take 
his visitors all round the place. The shrubbery 
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liad been thoroughly explored already, so the next 
thing to see was the greenhouse. It was very hot 
in there, and they only stayed for a few minutes. 

" What's that ? " asked Gerty, pointing to an 
inner door. 

"That's the grapes," answered Allan. "Mrs. 
Ellis doesn't like me to go in there, but I'll just 
show you." He pushed open the door. 

" What's in those nice little bags ? " asked 
Gerty, peeping round into the grape house. 

"Why, don't you know, Gerty," said Woody; 
** the grapes of course ; the bags are to keep the 
wasps from them." 

"Oh! I thought they was sweeties. I don't 
think I like being in here, Allan." 

" It's very hot," said Allan ; '* let's go into the 
garden." 

There was nothing in the garden to interest the 
children very much, though the walks were very 
trim and neat, and the rose trees in full bloom. 
At last they came to a small wooden seat, painted 
bright green ; here they sat down to rest. 

"Don't the wasps like roses too?" asked 
Gerty ; " I can see one now, eating a big rose." 

" That's a bee," said Woody, fanning himself 
lazily with his straw hat. 

"Oh! but I can see a wasp as well," cried 
Gerty, getting excited ; " I can see one, two, three 
waspes : they'll spoil the nice flowers.^ 
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*' Oh ! stuflf ! They won't hurt," said Woody. 

** I suppose a person can say what I thinhy* 
said Gerty, with great dignity ; "you wouldn't Kke 
your roses to be eaten up by waspes, Allan. You 
ought to put little bags over them too." 

" Do you think so/' said Allan, who was feel- 
ing amicably inclined towards Mrs. Ellis at the 
moment. '^ I know Mrs. Ellis likes her geraniums. 
Oh ! and I saw a heap of bags in the greenhouse 
yesterday. Let's try if they will fit the roses, do 
let's try." 

" I'd rather stay here," said Woody ; " what is 
the use of troubling ourselves about that ? " 

" I'll come, Allan," said Gerty, holding out her 
hand. ^^ I shall be a assistance to you, and I love 
the flowers." 

Allan and Gerty went ofl^ together. Presently 
they came back with a little pile of muslin bags, 
neatly folded up by John, and put aside for another 
year. With the greatest care the two children 
walked round the centre bed, and, after much 
discussion, decided upon tying half a dozen of 
the scarlet geranium blossoms and a few roses into 
the bags. By and bye Woody joined them, and 
"becoming interested in the occupation, lent a 
hand. Before long they had used up all the bags, 
and popped Mrs. Ellis' favourite specimens of pink 
and scarlet geranium into night caps. 

Gerty was very much pleased with her handi- 
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'Work, and glad that they had got it done, before 
she heard Black calling her to come in and have 
her hair brushed for tea. Black, in a stiff, starchy 
way, had taken a fancy to the little girl, and 
Gerty, on her side, chattered quite at her ease, 
and had so many questions to ask about Lion 
Lodge, and Black herself, and what they were 
going to have for tea, that she had no time to talk 
about what she had been doing. 

" You have got a very thick head of hair, 
miss," said Black, as she stood brushing Gerty's 
shaggy locks. 

" Yes, haven't I ? And isn't it tangled ? And 
it's as straight, as straight as a bundle of candles. 
Woody says. TJgly, isn't it. Black ? " 

" I should be sorry to say that, miss." 

" Oh I but I shan't mind. Black. Bunny doesn't 
think much of it ; once when I was a little tiny 
child she curled it for me, and it hurt me so, 
.screwed up, that I cried when I was in bed ! And 
papa came upstairs four steps at a jump to see 
what was the matter ; silly, wasn't it ? " 

*' Perhaps it was, miss." 

"Well," continued Gerty, '^I was so young, 
you see ; mamma had /ler hair in curls when she 
was young, but then it is beautiful and brown, like 
Woody's, and so was papa's; And once he was 
taken to Mosstones ; do you know where that is, 
Black P " 
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Yes, miss, about two miled beyond tbe^ 
Tillage." 

** I believe yon know everything, Black ! What 
a deal I have to tell you too. Was you ever 
there?'* 

" Where, miss P At Mosstones ? '* 

" Yes, when you was a little girlP'' 

*' I have been to Mosstones many times, but not 
when I was a little girl." (" Perhaps it wasn't 
built/' suggested Gerty, but Black went on). *'The 
housekeeper there is a friend of mine, and I have- 
seen the master there too, Mr. Wynthorpe, though 
he never stays long. He has got his rooms always 
ready, and he comes and goes, and sometimes the 
housekeeper hardly sets eyes on him, except to 
take his orders, or to cook him a chop, and then 
he's gone again." 

" In a balloon. Black P " 

" No, miss, certainly not," said Black, taking up 
the hair brush with fresh energy ; '* nor in a 
carriage neither, no carriage has been used these 
ten years ; on horseback, he's a fine rider, Mr. 
Wynthorpe is." 

" You're tugging a little," observed Gerty; "but 
never mind, it's a interesting story, go on please." 

'^ I haven't much more to say, miss, but that it 
is a very handsome estate, and there are a 
quantity of owls about. You are ready now. I 
expect you want your tea." 
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Cake and buns, and jam,'^ said Geriy, as she 
slipped her hand into Black's, and danced on each 
step all the way down. "Didn't you say so? Jam, 
Imns, and cake ; what a inimitable tea ! " 

Black smiled grimly, and went into the dining* 
room to see that everything was arranged pro- 
perly for the children. She had her own ideas on 
this matter as well as on many others, and was 
anxious that the repast should do credit to the 
lion Lodge housekeeping. The children were very 
hungry, and they laughed and talked all tea time 
in spite of Black's solemn face; she did not con- 
sider it right to be too conversational at meals. 

Mrs. Ellis returned home, bringing Miss 
Troakes with her, in fact, that good lady had in- 
vited herself directly she heard that the little 
Forrests were having tea with Allan. She was so 
interested, she said, to know what the dear 
children were libe. 

^' The boy is handsome and well behaved," said 
Mrs. Ellis, ''and there is a curious little girl, 
dressed in the most extraordinary £a,shion ; I ex- 
pect we shall find them at tea." 

*' You have had the lions repainted ! " observed 
Miss Troakes, as they drove up to the gate. 

" Not since last year/' began Mrs. Ellis, com- 
placently^ but she was interrupted by a faint 
shriek. '*Why, dear me! They are moving.. 
Sophia, let me find my glasses ! " 
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" Matilda ! '* said Mrs. Ellis, " what a start you 
have given me 1 My poor head will not recover it 
for days. Yon are right, I declare ! I can hardly 
believe my eyes. John ! what has happened to the 
UonsP" 

" It's only the young gentlemen, ma'am,'' said 
John, unable to suppress a smile ; ^^ no call to be 
jstartled." 

Sure enough, on the back of each lion, clingiDg 
on with both arms, was a small boy, and the name 
of one boy was Woody, and of the other Allan. 

^* Descend immediately, you naughty boys," 
cried Miss Troakes, who had succeeded in finding 
her spectacles at last. " Tou will break their necks, 
and chip your heads, and do a great deal of mis- 
chief." 

The lions were represented sitting upright after 
the manner of cats in a Noah's ark, and it was 
very difficult to ride them at all. However, Woody 
managed to hold on with one hand and to wave 
his hat with the other, while he shouted — 

'^ I hope we didn't frighten you. It's so jolly 
up here. I was going to fetch Gerty." 

'* Do not think of such a thing, there's a good 
boy," said Miss Troakes ; she was appeased by 
Woody's bright open way of speaking. " Gome 
<down at once, and you too, Allan." 

^^ John must assist them," said Mrs. Ellis, in a 
languid tone of voice, ^^ I insist upon it. My poor 
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head is not equal to so many children. Matilda, 
pray excuse me leaving you." 

*' Certainly, certainly. Why, here's the little 
girl, I suppose,*' said Miss Troakes, who caught 
sight of Gerty ; " nice little thing, but what hair \ 
How's your mamma, my dear P " 

"Much better. She gets betterer every day. 
Papa wrote to say so hisself." 

" Say ' thank you,' Gerty ! " put in Woody. He 
had managed to scramble off his lion without doing 
much damage to anything except the ivy and his- 
clean suit. 

"Thank you," repeated Gerty; she looked up 
at Miss Troakes with a twinkle in her black eyes. 

"Yes, to be sure," said Miss Troakes, turning ta 
Black, who came out of the house at that momenta 
** What a pleasant boy ! I remember seeing his 
father once, when " (Miss Troakes went close to 
Black and whispered in her ear, only it was the 
kind of whisper that you can hear on the other 
side of the road), ^* he was no older, but not so 
good-looking." 

"Indeed, ma'am," said Black. 

" I must really take a walk in the garden before 
1 go," continued Miss Troakes ; " who will 
come with me P " She looked towards the boys, 
but it was Gerty who came to her side and an- 
nounced — 

" I'll come with you. I am too tired to play 
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any more. Indians is the interestingest game I 
know^ but it is very tiriDg ! *' 

** PnnDy little creature/' said Af iss Troakes to 
Black, nodding her head mysteriously; bub to 
Gerty she said, " Just as you like, my dear. Now 
you must show me the pretty flowers.'* 

Gerty was only too willing ; she trotted along 
by the side of the old lady, talking the whole time 
as hard as her little toDgue could go. Maybe, 
Miss Troakes' spectacles, much as she valued them, 
were not as useful to her as they had been some 
years ago, for she came away with the fixed im- 
pression that the finest blossoms were all of a 
remarkably pure white ; indeed, she contradicted 
Mrs. Ellis, who declared that the geraniums in 
the flower garden were mostly scarlet, and a very 
peculiarly bright scarlet, this summer. "Mrs. 
Ellis' eyesight appears to be failing her rapidly ; " 
said Miss Troakes to Black afterwards. ^^She 
would have done better to take my advice and 
wear spectacles." 

John, of course, discovered his muslin bags 
even before Allan pointed them out to him, but 
he was a discreet person, and took them all off 
without troubling his mistress about the children's 
handiwork. 

«< I am very much obliged to you for a happy 
day," said Woody, standing cap in hand, to say 
good-bye to Mrs. Ellis. 
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*' We was both very happy," said Gerty. She 

T^as tightly pinned up in a shawl^ and couldn't get 

•^ hand out^ so, tossing her hair out of her eyes, 

she held up her face and kissed first Mrs. Ellis, 

then Blacky then Miss Troakes and finally Allan. 

'^ I have been pleased to see you,'' said Mrs. 
lEllis graciously ; " remember me to Miss Plum." 

*' TouTl let Allan come and see us next, won't 
you P " asked Woody. 
If he is a good boy." 

He's always good," cried the irrepressible 
<3rerty, as Black tucked her safely into the pony 
chaise ; " gooder than good — Bunny says so ; she'll 
be glad to hear that we have been good too ; 
haven'fc we ? " But Mrs. Ellis did not answer, 
she had gone back to her snug armchair in the 
•drawing-room window ; only little Allan remained, 
Idssing his hand on the doorstep. 

** Ton shouldn't talk quite so much, Gerty," said 
Woody, as they drove away; '*you are such a 
-chatterbox." 

" Am I? Well, rU sing a little, and just shut 
my eyes to rest me with too much seeing. Tell 
me if we come to anything nice." 

Gerty's singing never had any tune to it, it was 
a kind of droning on one note, and to-night even 
the one liote soon died away, she was so sleepy. 
She woke up with a start when the pony carriage 
stopped. " Are we home, whereas Bunny ? '* 
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"No, we are not home yet/' said Woody; 
*'but Thomas thought we should like to see* 
Mosstones, so he has brought us that way." 

It was getting dusk. The carriage had stopped 
close to a five barred gate, on either side of which 
were high stone walls ; and towering above them 
(between the bars of the gate) in the dim twilight 
Gerty's sleepy eyes could distinguish an avenue of 
tall trees, stretching out such strong big branches 
that they met in the middle of the road. There 
was a lodge, but there was no light in the window, 
and the ivy was growing across the door. 

** What's that ? " asked Woody, as a dismal cry 
Qounded close to them. 

" It's a owl ! " cried Gerty, wide awake now. 
" I know it's a owl, there are plenty of them at 
Mosstones^ and Black told me all about it. Oh ! I 
should like to stay here all night, and listen to 
them. Do let us, Thomas." 

Naturally, Thomas could not consent to this 
request, and Gerty was taken home, to tell Bunny 
all about it, and to beg harder than ever, that 
they might go to Moss tones again very soon. 

Allan Ford spent two dull days at Lion Lodge,, 
without seeing anything of his new friends, but 
he consoled himself with the thought that he was 
tp go to Lyn Farm the very next ThuAday that 
ever came. Miss Plum had particularly invited 
liim^ and Mrs. Ellis, after giving him a lecture 
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on the subject of riding the lions, had said 
« yes/' 

Friday was his mother's birthday. It was the 
first time in his life that Allan had missed wishing 
her many happy returns of the day, but it was a 
great consolation to him to think that, though he 
could not be at home, he could write her a letter, 
and send a bunch of the beautiful yellow roses 
that grew round Miss Plum's window. I cannot 
tell you how many times he thought of that 
promise of Miss Plum's, or how often he wondered 
whetlier he would ask her to direct the parcel, so 
that they shouldn't know the hand-writing at 
home ; or how often he pictured to himself how 
delighted mother would be to see her farourite 
jQowers on her birthday* Any how, all these 
pleasant thoughts went a long way towards help- 
ing him to be a happier child, and to get rid of 
the dreary feeling of homesickness. Well, the long 
wished for day came at last, Allan was awake before 
Black called him, and his first question was — 

'* Is it a fine day ? " 

** No, Master Allan, it's pouring with rain." 

'' Oh ! dear, then we shan't be able to go in the 
garden." 

** There wLD. be no garden to-day," said Black,, 
little thinking of the sorrow she was inflicting ; 
'^and no going to Lyn Farm, Mrs. Ellis says ; so 
you had better not expect it." 
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Poor Allan ! It was only too tme ; lie sent 
message after message to Mrs. EUis^ begging and 
imploring to be allowed to go, but the same 
answer came back each time : ^^ It was mnch too 
wet, but he should go another day, if he was a 
good boy/' 

" A good boy." That seemed like mocking him. 
How was he to be good when everything went 
wrong, and the one treat that he had been looking 
forward to for days, was to be taken away from 
him^ without a sensible reason P And days seemed 
as long to little Allan as weeks would do to a 
grown up person. He couldn't eat his breakfast^ 
he stood with his head leaning against the 
window, looking at the rain drops, and refusing 
Black's efforts to comfort him. " I never saw a 
child sulk so, in all my life/' she said at last, as 
she left him alone, and went about her work. 
Was it sulkiness? Bather misery, a crushing 
feeling of disappointment that he could not 
struggle against. He was determined not to cry, 
80 he forced back his tears^ and sat down with a 
book, and pretended to read ; how he hated the 
book, it was an odd volume of a child's magazine, 
with hideous woodcuts; how he hated being at 
Lion Lodge, and above all, how he hated the 
thought of the long dreary days that were before 
him. When would the holidays end, and what 
was he to do with himself? It seemed hour9 
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l>efore Mrs. Ellis came down, she was* not at aU 
an observant person, and to-daj she was so bnsj 
talking to Black about her own health, that she 
did not take any notice of Allan, beyond kissing 
his forehead, and saying "Good morning." By 
and bye, it cleared up a little, the carriage came 
round as usual, and Mrs. Ellis offered to take 
Allan out with her, and when he refused, very 
ungraciously, she only said to herself, "Dear 
me, that boy's manners are not so good as they 
were; it will be a good thing when he returns 
to school ; " and then went off to spend the 
afternoon in returning various calls. 

" She can go out herself, and I can't even be sent 
to Lyn Farm ; it's very hard,'' thought unhappy 
little Allan, as he walked about the house from one 
room to another, and at last sat down to read hia 
home letters over and over again, and to wonder 
what Woody and Gerty were thinking of him. 

Towards six o'clock the rain left off, and a faint 
gleam of sunshine shone into the workroom where 
Allan had been having his tea, while Black sewed 
at her endless white calico. * m 

" Would you like a little walk. Master Allans? '* 
asked Black. 

« I don't care." 

^< There is a note to be taken to Miss Troakes, 
and perhaps you would like to take it? " 

" Very well," said Allan, getting up to look for 
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Us cap, and rather relieyed at being able to ga 
xrat' for balf an bonr at least. Out of doofs- 
everything was steaming after the rain, the 
clouds were fast disappearing, and the skj was 
bhie OTeiiiead. As he walked through the gate 
Allan looked up at the stone lions, they were verj 
grim and smudgy after their wasMng, and the 
drops from the thick ivy came drip, dripping on 
his head; The lions reminded him of the day he 
had spent so happily with Woody and Gerty in the 
garden; it seemed stuih a long time ago; so he 
went on quickly, banging the gate behind him, 
and not noticing John's wife, who was nodding a 
kindly ^^good evening'' to him from the cottage 
window. 

On the whole the walk did not tend to make 
Allan feel any happier; he lefii the note without 
stopping to ask if Miss Troakes was at home, and 
then walked slowly back again. It was hot and 
soltry, and Allan looked so tired that presently 
Black asked if he would like to go to bed. '^ Don't 
be surprised. Master Allan, if you hear a noise 
early in the morning. Cook expects the sweeps 
ih the kitchen." 

*'No, I shan't mind, thank you,'' said Allan. 
He was quite certain that he was much too miser- 
able to go to sleep at all, but it was no use 
telling Black that. 

<^ Oood-'night, Master Allan." 
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<' Good-nighty Black.' 

She took op the candle, and almost as she left 
Hie room poor tired Allan forgot the troubleji that 
ureze all so very real to him, and fell fast asleep. 

Bang I creak, bang — sqn-r^-r I woke him up 
-with a start ; he looked round the room, it was 
barely light. Bang ! bang ! It seemed as if one 
side of the room was falUng in ; another moment 
and Allan remembered Black's warning about the 
-sweeps. How silly of him to be startled I anyhow 
he was wide awake now, and he might as well 
look out of window. What a lovely morning 
After the rain ! The trees round the house were 
still dripping with heavy lUin drops, but there w^ 
no sound as yet of bird or animal. In the eait 
iihere were beautiful streaks and tinges of colour, 
and the sun was rising red and warm, while above 
the sky was pale blue, and Allan could still see a 
few stars, growing fainter and fainter as he 
looked. 

It is going to be a lovely day," thought Allan; 

what a pity I could not go to Lyn Farm yester- 
day, I wonder if the roses were hurt by the rainP 
Many happy returns of the day, dear mother," he 
said out loud ; " oh ! I wish I could send you your 
Toses ! " Why shouldn't he ? It was quite early, 
ajid there was a post in the afternoon; he would 
go now at once and fetch them; nobody in the 
house need know anything about it. What a 
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good thing the sweeps happened to come just that 
-very morning I 

Having once made np his mind^ it did not take^ 
MlsLU very long to dress ; he crept down stairs very 
softly, for it was still quite dark there, feeling his 
way by the wall, and opened the hall door. He 
conld hear the sweeps banging in the kitchen. 
Cook was there probably too- Hhe little thought 
who was stealing along the gravel path, and mak- 
ing his way towards the field where the cows were 
kept. Everything was very wet and very quiet, 
but once out of sight of the house Allan ran so 
fast that he had no time to be frightened. He 
knew the way quite well now, short cuts and all ; 
he did not even hesitate when he came to the 
brook, though it was a good deal swollen, and went 
straight across the stepping-stones because it was 
a little nearer. Sometimes walking, sometimes 
running, he never stopped to rest, till he found 
himself outside the grey garden wall of Lyn Farm.. 
He opened the gate and went across the lawn to 
the side of the house where the rose tree grew ; he 
looked up, the clusters of roses which he had seen 
'near the ground had all disappeared, but high up^ 
neai' the window, he could see several bunches 
rhanging their heads towards him. **How tire- 
some,'* thought Allan; "but Woody showed me 
where the little ladder is kept. 111 go and fetcL 
it. I shouldn't like to disturb anybody so early 
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in the mornings it isn't nearly breakfast time 
yet/' 

Miss Plum was a very light sleeper, and so was 
Pet ; he gave a sleepy smothered growl just at the 
moment that his mistress awoke to the conscious* 
ness that there was a very odd noise outside. 

" Hush^ hush, Pet ! '' said Miss Plum, while she 
thought that it was very early for the farm people 
to be going to work. " Yap, yap, yap," barked 
Pet, getting out of his basket and flinging his 
covering on the ground. Then Miss Plum distinctly 
heard the sound of something heavy being dragged 
on the gravel path, and the scrunching of thick 
boots, so she got up too, and walked to the window. 
She was not at all alarmed, but anxious that Gerty, 
who slept in the next room, should not be disturbed 
or frightened. Pet, on seeing his mistress advance 
so boldly on the scene of action, thought better of 
his rashness, and went back to his basket shiver- 
ing. The window was partly open, and fastened 
by an iron hook ; Miss Plum looked out, there was 
no wind, but she could hear a rustling among the 
creepers underneath. And what was that ? Some- 
thing larger than a yellow rose shining out of the 
dark green leaves ! It was Allan's straw hat. He 
had succeeded in taking the little ladder from the 
tool-house, and carrying it to the house, and there 
he was on the top step^ reaching out his hand to 
clutch at a cluster of roses. 
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'^ Allan, Allan! what ar^ you doing?'' asked 
Miss Plum^ in her astonishment, though the ques* 
tion scarcely needed an answer. 

^^I came for mother's roses. Miss Plum. I did 
not mean to wake you up so early ; you gave them 
to me, d/iAnH you ? " 

For the first time, it flashed across Allan's 
mind that he had been taking what was not 
his own; was it stealing? He looked up with 
such a piteous face, that Miss Plum could not 
help smiling. 

** Yes, I told you they were for you ; but, my 
dear child, get down from that ladder, and come 
round to the back door, I will let you in." 

Allan got down, without another word, dropping 
a beautiful rose on the path, and went to the back 
door, as he had been directed, and here he waited 
till Miss Plum appeared on the door step. She 
held out her hand, and he grasped it tightly, 
while she led the way into a little drawing-room, 
where the children often played. 

It was quite dark, but Miss Plum opened the 
shutter, and let in a stream of light. Miss Plum in 
her hurry, had popped on a dress and a shawl ; 
she looked, what Gerty would have called '*so 
laughable," but Allan was not at all in a laugh- 
ing mood; he clung tight hold of that kind hand, 
and his blue eyes grew large with horror, as he 
said, ^' Oh I Miss Plum, I didn't mean to steal 
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them, ifc is mother's birthday. Mrs. Ellis woaldn't 
let me come before, I mean yesterday/' and he 
poured forth a long stream of miseries and 
grievances. Miss Plum let him talk for a little 
while^ and then she said — 

** We hadn't forgotten yon, my dear ; Woody 
. and I picked these for yon, to save them from the 
rain ; he was to have brought them over to you 
this morning." She pointed to a table, and there 
Allan saw a large bunch of yellow roses, carefully 
arranged in a jug of water ; " we didn't pack them 
np, because we thought you would like to see them 
first." 

'* Oh, Miss Plum, dear Miss Plum ! I wish I 
had waited ; " cried Allan, flinging his arms round 
Bunny's neck, and pressing his flushed cheeks 
quite close to hers. 

. "And another time, I'm sure you will," said 
Miss Plum. " Now, the question is, what am I to 
do with you 9 Thomas shall drive you home, but 
you see, we must wake Emma, and send her to 
fetch him. It's like the story of the old woman 
going to market." 

" May I see Woody, please ? " 

" Yes, run up to his room, and tell him to get 
up ; he will be astonished to see you at this hour 
in the morning." 

Allan ran off, feeling ever so much happier, and 
left Miss Plum in the drawing-room. She heard 
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him knock at the door, and she heard Woody^s* 
exclamation of surprise ; and then, " What will 
Mrs. Ellis say ? Does she know ? " 

It was just the very thought that was occupy- 
ing Miss Plum's mind at the moment. What 
would Mrs. Ellis say ? and how many more scrapes 
would this unfortunate child get into before the 
end of his holidays ? That it was a mistake to 
have sent him to Lion Lodge, Miss Plum felt sure, 
but on the other hand, she had gathered from 
what Mrs. Ellis had told her, and what Allan had 
told her, that Dr. and Mrs. Ford had hardly been 
able to do otherwise. It was impossible to have 
Allan home, Mrs. Ford's father and mother lived 
in Scotland, (and the long journey was, of course,, 
a consideration to people in poor circumstances),, 
and of the few relations that Dr. Ford had living, 
there was not one whom he could ask to look after 
his little son, for these few weeks. As a boy, he 
had often stayed with some cousins in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lion Lodge, and so had come to make 
the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis. From 
time to time, he had visited them, or met them in 
London, and since the death of her husband, he 
had corresponded at intervals with Mrs. Ellis. 
So it happened that she had offered to take care 
of Allan and the Doctor, anxious and overworked, 
had gratefully accepted the invitation. In the 
last few years Mrs. EUis had grown nervous^ 
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and fanciful about her healthy fanciful too, about 
other things as well. Though she meant to be 
very kind, she did not take a liking to the boy, 
and she was already looking forward to the day 
when he should go back to school. 

Miss Plum turned the matter over in her busy 
brain as she dressed for her early breakfast with 
the little boys, and she came to the conclusion 
that she would send Allan back with Emma at 
once, and that she would beg permission for him 
to come and stay at Lyn Farm for a week or so ; 
if Mrs. Ellis approved she would write a letter to 
Mrs. Ford explaining the state of affairs, and so 
take all the trouble off the old lady's hands. 
Having made these arrangements. Miss Plum 
kissed Gerty, who was still fast asleep, and went 
downstairs to find Woody and Allan in the kitchen 
helping Emma lay the cloth, and, as they said,, 
boil the kettle for breakfast. 

It was wonderful to see how quickly Allan's 
spirits rose under the influence of the Lyn Farm 
household. There he was running about with 
plates and knives, teasing Woody, and chatting 
to Emma; nobody would have supposed that he 
was the same boy who had moped away his 
time the day before. Miss Plum really wished 
that she could leave him with Woody while she 
went herself to Lion Lodge, and made the peace 
with Mrs. Ellis, but that was altogether out of the 
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•question, OrS she well knew. One thing, howeT^% 
Bhe could do for the child, she would undertake to 
send off his roses without delay, so she carefollj 
wrapped their stalks in wet cotton wool and packed 
them in a card-board box, that had been looked out 
the day before. Then she called AUan^ helped him. 
to wrap the box in brown paper, and assisted with 
the direction. 

" There, my dear, I will send it off directly 
Thomas comes back, it will catch the early post, 
and if it doesn^t get there to-night it certainly will 
the first thing to-morrow morning.'^ 

" I'm so glad," said Allan, " and mother will be 
delighted/' his face was brimming over with satis* 
faction. 

" Bunny said they should go,'' observed Woody ; 
" she always keeps her promise." 

Allan heaved a sigh. 

" I thought she had forgotten me. I'm so glad 
she didn't." 

It was quite evident that, if Mrs. Ford was as 
pleased to receive the roses as her little son had 
been to send them, they would be a most success- 
ful birthday present. 

By seven o'clock the little pony chaise stopped 
at the green gate, where the stone lions on either 
iside stared vacantly into space. Emma, taking 
Allan by the hand, walked up to the house 
^oor, and was met on the threshold by the as* 
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tonifllied Black; she was on. her way upstairs 
to call Master Allan. One thing was clear then, 
Mrs. Ellis could not have suffered any anxiety 
on Allan's behalf, as she had not even heard of his 
moming^s expedition. 

Enuna delivered her message at once — ^^Miss 
Plum's kind regards, and she had sent Master Allan 
borne, and she hoped to be able to call on Mrs. 
Ellis that afternoon.'' Black broke forth into ex- 
clamations and apologies, but Emma made light of 
the inconvenience and the trouble ; she never men- 
tioned the roses either^ but after remarking that 
Master Allan looked tired and had not eaten much 
breakfast, she wished Black good morning and 
went back to the pony carriage. 

At Black's suggestion Allan went upstairs to have 
his sleep out, and so it happened that she refrained 
from asking any questions about his exploit. 

Perhaps Black felt that it was partly her fault, 
perhaps she felt sorry for the child (who seemed 
to worry himself about trifles) ; anyway, a very 
modified account of his proceedings reached Mrs. 
Ellis' ears. She was shocked, of course, and told 
:Allan that he must never do such a thing again,. 
but she did not take his behaviour to heart, or 
jjrobably give it a second thought. When Miss 
Plum came, she was melancholy but gracious, and 
only regretted in an amiable kind of way that her 
old friend's boy was so unmanageable. 
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Bj the time Miss Plum came away she had afr4 
<^rtaiDed that Mrs. Ellis would be pleased to get 
rid of Allan for a fortnight if the plan should meet 
with his parents' approval. Nothing was said to 
Allan, but the letter of invitation was written and 
posted that very afbemoon. On her return home, 
finding the children unable to talk or think of any- 
thing except Lion Lodge and its inhabitants^ Miss 
Plum asked whether they would like to have Allan 
to stay with them at Lyn Farm ? 

*'Lideed we should/' cried Woody. "Oh, do 
let him come, dear Bunny, I'll let him have my 



room." 



it 



And I'll lend him my new doll, and he can 
play with the love-birds to amuse hisself," 

'* He won't care about that, of course, except 
to please you," said Woody, condeiscendingly, 
'^ but we can take him for splendid walks, and 
if it rains we can play in the spare rooms." 

"And have a picnic and light a real fire!" 
suggested Gerty, fairly jumping with joy. 

" I hope you don't want to light a fire in the 
spare room, my dearp" asked Miss Plum. 

^' No, no, most decidedly no, but we might in 
a field, or go to Mosstones and' hear a owl 
squeak, a dear little owl with wings. Oh, 
Bunny 1 it is a most delicious arrangement. I do 
liope nobody won't say no ! " ar 

It seemed that Gerty's wish would confe to 
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pass^ for, in a day or so, the postman bronglit a 
letter from Mrs. Ford thanking Miss Plum for 
her great kindness to Allan, and sajiug how pleased 
she was that he should be going to Ljn Farm; 

<^ He has told me so much about you all, and 
your goodness to him that I am sure he will be 
happy with you. My husband remembers your 
part of the country very well, as he spent so 
much of his time there when he was a boy ; he 
joins with me in thanking you for your kind in- 
vitation to our little Allan. I hope he will not give 
you any trouble. The beautiful roses from Lyn 
Farm are at my side looking quite fresh, they have 
been and are still a great delight to me/* 

So Allan came. Black packed his little box. 
And Mrs. Ellis and Miss Troakes drove him over. 
Miss Plum bappened to be on the lawn at the 
time; she tried to persuade the old ladies to come 
into the house, or at least to rest in the garden. 
Tbis Miss Troakes would have been very glad to 
do, but Mrs. Ellis declined, on the score of reach- 
ing home before dark. It was then about half- 
past five, and the sun was shining bright and 
warm. 

Allan said " How do you do '' to Miss Plum, 
then said " Good-bye '* to the ladies in the car- 
riage, and got down, with his umbrella in one 
hand and his great coat over his arm. After some 
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nnsuccessfnl strnggling, lie managed to take hicr 
liat ofE. 

" Quite a nicely behaved lad, isn't he ? '* said 
Miss Troakes, nodding approval to Miss Plum. 

Just then there were sounds of voices from with- 
in. 

" Allan ! Is that you ? Oh, come here.'* 

"All right, Fm coming,*' shouted Allan. He 
dropped his umbrella and rushed into the house 
like a whirlwind. 

** Dear me,'* said Mrs. Ellis, " I hope this sort 
of thing will not disturb you. Miss Plum P *' 

"I am accustomed to children," answered she, 
good naturedly ; " I don't mind a little noise, be- 
sides there is plenty of room for them to play 
here." 

Mrs. Ellis sank back on her cushions with a 
sigh, while her companion, with one hand on 
Bunny's arm, whispered that Allan the elder, this 
boy's father, had been a high-spirited child and 
much liked in the neighbourhood ; for her part she 
thought the son had rather too tame a spirit, but 
of course dear Mrs. Ellis being a sad invalid, it 
was just as well ! 

Miss Plum looked rather perplexed at this com- 
munication, but, as Mrs. Ellis bowed and the 
carriage drove on directly, it was not necessary to 
give any answer. 

" A charming person, that Miss Plum," observed 
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Miss Troaikes, "and she bos a remarkable power 
of discerning character. She has seen throngk . 
that boj with a glance, m j clear Sophia, witA a 
glaioe!" 

Miss Plum piobed ap Allan's umbrella and went 
into the house. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A VISIT TO BOeBTONEB. 
Ein Marchen ana aJten Zeiten, 
Das kommt mir nicbt tioa dent Sijui. 

ffHE scene was essentially a German one. 
Eows of little tables, arranged on a 
broad open gravel space, which was 
bordered by groups of pine trees; an open 
pavilion, occnpied by a military band ; busy waiters 
rushing backwards and forwards ; ladies knitting 
and talking, while the whole air was laden with 
the fragrance of tobacco. 

Here and there was an English party, easily to 
be distinguished by the quietness and stifi&iess of 
manner, from their chattering, gesticulating 
neighbours. A little drawn hack from the tables, 
sheltered by shrubs, and yet overlooking the glori- 
ous view of the valley of Feldthal, vraa a wooden 
seat ; here sat two gentlemen talking to a lady, 
whose Bath chair was pushed close to them. The 
lady had a pale, sweet face, and large dark eyes ; 
she was simply dressed in a grey travelling suit. 
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but a small leather bag which she held in her hand, 
was of the " true English, make " (as foreigners 
say), the ruffles round her neck and wrists were of 
dainty lace, and everything in her appearance 
bespoke refinement and good taste. 

" There,'' she said, " I have found my letter at 
last ; shall I read you what our dear Bunny 
says ? " She looked towards her companions, and 
the one who was nearest got up and came behind 
her chair. 

" Do let me hear the news, Eleanor. Bunny has 
found a pattern boy, who is going to teach Woody 
to be like himself, I suppose." 

Mrs. Forrest laughed. "Wait one moment, 
please, till I have found the place, here it is ! 

" ' That sad looking little boy that I told you 
about last week, has quite found the way to my 
heart (^^That wouldn't be difficult,'^ observed Mr. 
Forrest), and I am trying to keep him here for a 
week or so, as he has no companions at Lion Lodge, 
and he seems to be so happy, playing with the 
children. Woody and he are great friends already. 
His name, by-the-bye, is Allan Ford, and his 
father used to visit here as a boy. Gerty is very 
well, and sends all sorts of loving messages to you 
and dear papa ; her mind runs a good deal on 
Mosstones just now, so I have promised to take 
her there one day soon." 
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" I thought Bunny had some such thought in 
her head," said Mrs. Forrest ; *' she always seems 
drawn to lonely children. Poor little boy ! " 

The elderly gentleman, who had been quietly 
listening to the letter, now said — 

" Allan Ford ! I think I ought to know the 
name. It must have been this child's father, who 
used to come and see us so often ! I remember 
him quite well, a bright, intelligent boy ; we were 
very fond of him." 

" Were you, Mr. Wynthorpe P " asked Mrs. 
Forrest, looking very much interested. " I wonder 
whether this little man is at all like his father ! 
From all accounts he seems to be a shy, reserved 
child. I dare say he is at Lyn Farm by this time, 
and that Miss Plum has taken all the children 
over to your beautiful Mosstones. It was so kind 
of you to give them leave to go. I know Gerty 
has been thinking of it for weeks." 

''I am only too glad that a visit to Mosstones 
should give pleasure to your little ones," said Mr. 
Wynthorpe ; '' I was afraid it would look too 
desolate for them." 

He spoke in a slow, deliberate manner, but he 
had a soft voice, and a handsome face, though his 
hair was white, and his black eyebrows stood out 
in vivid contrast. He was one of those English- 
men who had lived so much abroad, that though 
you could not for a moment mistake his nationality. 
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yet lie had adopted manj little foreign habits and 
ideas— amongst these was his great contempt for 
a stiff collar and a tall hat. He wore, therefore, 
a broad-brimmed wide-awake, and carried an 
umbrella, which was essentially German in its 
proportions. 

By-and-bye, when the band stopped playing, 
Mr. Fprrest said that it was twelve o'clock, and 
time for Eleanor to go home and rest. The bath 
chair moved off, and Mr. Wynthorpe was left 
alone in the sheltered nook. Having lighted a 
well coloured meerschaum pipe, he pulled the 
Times out of his pocket, and prepared for a 
quiet hour's reading. But it was no use, for a 
wonder the paper did not interest him ; " No news 
at all,^^ he said, and put it down impatiently; 
then the band came back, and played one march 
after another. First he whistled a little to the 
tune, and beat time with his foot, but presently 
his thoughts were far away from the sunny 
valley, and the sweet strains of the music. The 
mention of little Allan's name had reminded 
him of so many things connected with the house 
that had once been his happy home. For five 
years he and his young wife had lived at Mosstones, 
without the shadow of a cloud falling on them ; 
then quite suddenly, she fell ill, and in a few days 
died. Even now (and time is very merciful in his 
dealings with the most affectionate of us), Richard 
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Wynthorpe sighed afresh^ as be thouglit of the 
place where all this troable had come upon him. 
He had never stayed there since, except for a week 
now and then, but spent his life literally wander- 
ing about from one country to another. He had 
a house near Dresden, that he called his home,, 
and there were his books and pictures ; and he had 
chambers in London. Just now, he had been 
ordered, in consequence of a severe illness, to 
spend some weeks at this peaceful little bathing 
place, shut in amongst its hills ; and here, much 
against his will, he stayed, grumbling a good deal, 
but still staying on, and on the whole enjoying 
himself more than might have been expected. 

Allan Ford ! Two short words had the power 
to take Eichard Wynthorpe back, all those long 
yearS) to the time when he was still a young man, 
and had loved to think that he should live and die 
in the house, that he had beautified and furnished 
with so much care, to please his wife. " She was 
yery fond of that boy,'' he said to himself. " I am 
sorry to have lost sight of him, and all about a 
trifle." He had an excellent memory, however, 
for trifles, and even after twenty-five years, he 
could recall the circumstances that led to his- 
being first disappointed in the bright-faced boy, 
to whom his wife had taken such a fancy. He 
had amused himself, in those early days, by 
collecting a quantity of china and glass, besidea 
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getting together a regular museum, from all 
comers of the world. These treasures were not 
kept arranged in one room, but were scattered all 
over the house, and it so happened that the boj 
visitor, Allan Ford, was particularly awkward, or 
particularly careless, Richard Wynthorpe inclined 
to the latter opinion, for he smashed and damaged 
a good many valuable things. However, all these 
catastrophies had been forgiven him, and he had 
promised for the future not to touch any of the 
treasures without leave. Soon after this Mr. Wyn- 
thorpe came into his study to find a glass vase 
which he especially prized, lying cracked on the 
table. No one had been in the room during his 
absence, except Allan, who had called to borrow a 
book. 

Feeling very much vexed, Mr. Wynthorpe had 
sent for the boy, and reproached him for his want 
of openness. Allan, who was quick-tempered and 
hot, answered rudely; he declared that he had 
not touched the vase and much resented the accu- 
sation. Mr. Wynthorpe believed his story at once, 
but Allan would not be soothed. A day or so 
afterwards the mystery was cleared up, as one of 
the under servants owned to having done the mis- 
chief, while dusting the table she had been for- 
bidden to touch. But by that time Allan had left 
the neighbourhood and gone back to school. He 
had gone away without coming to say good-bye. 
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and still believed himself to have been most 
hardly used ; at least so he said in a hastily 
written note that he sent to Mosstones. This 
note Mrs. Wynthorpe answered very kindly, as 
she loved children, and had made a special pet ,of 
her neighbour's young cousin. Most likely the 
next holidays would have seen Allan back again, 
established as a welcome visitor at Mosstones, but 
long before that time sorrow had befallen the 
household. The beautiful mistress of Mosstones 
was dead, and her husband had gone far away, 
trying to drown sad remembrances in travelling 
and change of scene. 

A tale of by -gone years 
Sounds ever in my ears. 

The band was playing the Lorlei, and a group 
of small children were shouting in shrill voices, 
that even the kettledrum could not altogether 
repress ; " a tale of by-gone years.'* 

Mr. Wynthorpe roused himself with a starts 
and looked at his watch ; ten minutes to one ! 

"I have been sitting here dreaming longer than 
I thought,'' he said. " Well, if I ever find myself, 
in the north again I will ask Allan Ford to dinner 
for old sake's sake. Ten minutes to one ! and I 
promised Mrs. Forrest to see about ordering that 
carriage. I am very thankful to see her looking 
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SO much better, poor little woman ! August will 
be coming in search of me, I expect. Here he is ! ** 
August was Mr. Wynthorpe's servant, or rather 
his devoted slave and right hand. At the risk of 
being very tedious I must stop and tell you some- 
thing about him. He was a brisk, middle-aged 
little German, with an enormous moustache, but 
nothing else that was at all eccentric in his per- 
sonal appearance ; of course he had been a soldier 
in his day, and still talked, in moments of excite- 
ment, about the war in which his regiment had 
taken an active part. August was devotedly 
attached to his master, whom he delighted to 
address as *^ Herr Baron,'' for he had discovered, on 
one of his trips to England, that Mr. Wyathorpe's 
father had been, and his nephew still was a 
baronet. Of course he had been told over and 
over again that English titles do not hold good for 
a whole family, but it was of no avail ; such was 
August's admiration and esteem for his master 
that he could not be persuaded to give up his pet 
epithet altogether. He was so good-natured and 
handy that he was popular wherever he went. Indeed 
he prided himself upon being able to turn his hand 
to anything on an emergency, from sewing on 
a button to reading the Times out loud. This 
last accomplishment had cost him many an 
hour's study, and he consequently thought a 
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great deal of it. Just now Aagust looked a little 
hurried and anxious. 

" Well, August, have you found us a respectable 
pair of horses ? " 

'* Tes, sir, the best that Feldthal can afford ; 
but I have sought the Herr Baron far and wide. 
There is a dep^che from England. 

"Then why didn't you bring it with you P " asked 
Mr. Wynthorpe, in surprise. 

" I might have walked for hours and missed you, 
sir, in that time, the Baron returns to his hotel and 
finds no dep^che, no August." 

" So I might. It is all for the best. Give me 
your arm, I am still rather lame, August." 

In a second the cloud cleared from August's 
cheery countenance, he approached his master, 
first folding up the paper which had been thrown 
on one side. 

*^ Mein Herr," he said, " yon are much im- 
proved. The beautiful air of Feldthal revives all." 

It will be seen from this specimen of August's 
English that it was still a little shaky, but he, 
good man, had not the slightest notion that such 
was the case, and therefore took pains to show his 
conversational powers on every possible occasion. 
When he arrived at the hotel, Mr. Wynthorpe was 
received by the landlord (acting in accordance with 
August's directions), telegram in hand. The 
message was very short, " Come at once, Eichard 
is seriously ill and wishes to see you. 
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Kichard was Mr. Wynthorpe's eldest and 
favourite nephew. 

The next morning, quite early, the boxes were 
all packed, and, having taken an affectionate fare- 
well of Mr. and Mrs. Forrest, Mr. Wynthorpe, iu 
spite of his lameness, set off for England. August 

as a matter of course, accompanied the Baron. 
^«- -x- -x- -x- * 

Allan was indeed a happy child now, his inky 
little letters to mother were full of praises of Miss 
Plum, of Woody and Gerty, of Lyn Farm, and 
everything to do with it. Instead of the letters 
being long and frequent they grew shorter and 
shorter, till at last Miss Plum would offer to 
direct a scrawl of this sort (just that Mrs. Ford 
might not be disappointed) : 

"Mt own Dear Mother. 

" 1 am so busy. Woody is waiting for 
me. I am quite well. I like Lyn Farm. With 
love to aU. *' Tour son, 

" Allan." 

At the end of a few days the children seemed 
so happy together, and Miss Plum had got to be 
so fond of Allan, that she persuaded Mrs. Ellis to 
leave him under her care for the next three weeks, 
in fact till he went back to school. 

Woody, of course, had to do a few lessons in the 
morning, but Miss Plum made them as short 
as possible, and invented all sorts of occupations 
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for Allan while they were going on. Woody had 
been to a day school before he came to Lyn Farm, 
and was fairly advanced for his age; he considered 
it a great treat to do lessons with Bunny, and as 
for Gerty, she was never happier than when she 
had got a big book before her, and some one by 
her side, who would let her read, and not hurry her 
over the long words. Now and then Miss Plum 
asked Allan to help Gerty while she and Woody 
were busy with a very diflficult sum, at the other 
end .of the long table. Allan was delighted, and, 
as a rule, extremely proud of his pupil, but some- 
times lessons did not go oflF quite so well. 

" * Jane was a good little girl, and she ' — that's 
no sense ! " said Gerty, looking up, with her eyes 
very round and large, ^^what does *and she' 
mean?'' 

" Go on with the sentence, Gerty, you have left 
off in the middle. ^ And she^^ what ? " 

" I'm rather tired, Allan, reading is a f atigue- 
ment ; I'll read it again. * Jane was a good little 
girl, and ' she what — " 

'^No, no, Gerty," interrupted Allan, "yon 
mustn't say ' what.' / said it. Try again." 

*' * And she did see,' " spelt out Gerty, with the 
greatest good humour, " * see a lark, and he did 
s-o-a-r ' — I haven't had that word, Allan ! " 

" Soar." 

^^ Saw," said Gerty ; " ^ saw in the sky.' This 
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is not a understandable story at all^ Allan ; what 
did the lark saw ? " 

*' It soared in the sky ; it says so. Look here, 
* he did soar in the sky, and was glad.' " 

*' Oh ! " observed Gerty complacently ; " he was 
a very clever bird.' I thought perhaps he had a bit 
of wood to saw ; but very likely he couldn't do 
that with his beak ! '' 

At this Woody looked up, and caught a glimpse 
of Allan^s perplexed face. He threw down his 
book, and burst out laughing — 

" Bunny, did you hear that ? Gerty thinks the 
lark was a carpenter ! ^' 

" Poor little dear," said Bunny. " Don't laugh 
at her. Woody ; she is doing her best." 

" Yes," answered Gerty, '^ and so is Allan ; he 
is a industrious boy to help me so well. You 
can^t 'magine. Bunny, what a help he is to me. 
Woody may go on laughing to hisself. I'm a 
laughable child, and perhaps I am too tired to 
go on with my reading this morning. He, he, 
he!" 

Miss Plum was of the same opinion, for she 
said that the lessons might be put away for the 
present, and after explaining to Gerty that she 
would teach her a pretty piece of poetry about a 
lark some other time, she sent the three children 
into the garden to play. 

" Bunny," said a little voice, about a quarter of 
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an hour afterwards, "I am not laughable now. 
I'd like to come and sit with yon a little bit/' 

** Are you so tired, my dear ? '' 

" No, not exactly ; the boys are playing cricket, 
and the ball flies at me, so I thought I would 
rather come and sit with you and watch you 
^write." 

Gerty pulled a foot-stool close to Miss Plum's 
side, fetched a ball of pink wool and a long 
crochet hook, and set to work to make a watch- 
chain for papa. Pet (who had been asleep in 
the sun, as usual) woke up, and coming close to 
Gerty poked his cold nose into her hands, and 
very much hindered the progress of the watch- 
-chain. 

'^ Naughty little dog,'' said Gerty severely. 

Pet shivered, and whined feebly. 

" Tou get in my way, and make me a real lazy- 
Jbones, don't you?" 

Pet came a little closer, and wagged his tail. 
Down went the wool and the hook, as Gerty picked 
him up from the floor and covered him snugly 
with her pinafore. 

^' Now, you are going to be a good, good dog, and 
let me be industriouser." 

Pet poked his black nose out of the pinafore and 
.growled content ; but Gerty 's work did not prosper. 
Scratch, scratch, scratch went Miss Plum's pen. 
What a long letter, to be sure ! 
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" Bunny/' said Gerty at last. 
« WeU, Gerty ? " 



^^Do you know what that lark made mo re- 
collect P '' 

" Which lark ? " asked Miss Plum, who was 
thinking of her letter. 

" The lark in my reading book. Well, it re- 
collected me of the dear little owls at Mosstones, 
and I do want to go there." 

" Yes, dear, I know you do, and you shall really 
go one day soon/' 

** Very soon. Bunny ? " 

" One day next week I *' 

** You dear, nice old thing ! " cried Gerty ; " you 
are the very obligingest Bunny that ever lived. 
Tell mamma, won't you 9 " 

Bunny nodded, and went on with her letter, 
and that is how it came about that she told Mrs. 
Forrest how very much her little daughter's mind 
ran on Mosstones. 

It was comforting to have such good accounts 
from Feldthal, it really seemed likely that Mrs. 
Forrest would be able to spend the winter at Lyn 
Farm. There was, consequently, a great deal to 
do, and Miss Plum was very busy already, seeing 
after work-people, engaging servants, and arrang- 
ing everything for the reception of the travellers ; 
not that they were at all likely to come for the 
next two months, but Miss Plum did not like to be 
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hurried. Behold ! when the day came, all sonny 
and bright^ on which the long talked of expedition 
was to take place, she found at the last moment^ 
that she could not possibly go. A man was 
coming from London about carpets, and she must 
stop at home and see him. 

" I am very sorry to disappoint you, my dears," 
announced Miss Plum at breakfast ; " but I don't 
see how I can manage to go with you.'' 

There was a groan of *^ Oh, Bunny I '' from the 
little Torrests, and a heartfelt " I am sorry " from 
Allan. 

" Well, I promised Gerty that she should go— '* 
(" Bunny always keeps her promise," put in Gerty 
approvingly) — " so I shall send you with Emma, 
and Thomas can drive you over ; on one condi- 
tion ! " 

This was said so gravely, that Allan looked up 
in alarm, but he felt reassured when Miss Plum 
went on — 

" You are all to be very good children, and not 
give Emma any trouble. Woody, I can trust to 
you not to take Gerty into any mischief; you are 
the eldest." 

'' Yes, I promise you I won't," said Woody. 

"I don't feel at all like mischief," explained 
Gerty, putting down her cup and clasping her 
hands ; ^^ not a bit, and Allan is the steadiest of 
boys — ^you know he is. Bunny ! " 
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I think he is steady," said Miss Plum, giving 
Allan a friendly nod. **Cook shall pack you a 
little basket of provisions, and as it's such a lovely 
day, Thomas can leave you at the park gates, and 
come for you again in the afternoon. I hope you 
won't get tired of Mosstones before he comes 
back/' 

"Oh, no, no, wo/" shouted the children, and 
Gerty announced, "When I get tired I shall 
catch a owl to amuse me." 

This set the boys off laughing, and altogether 
the breakfast party was a merry one. What 
liigh spirits the children were in to be sure ! 

It was a matter of difficulty to pack them all 
three into the pony carriage, with Emma (who was 
fortunately not very big) and the luncheon, 
basket, but Miss Plum managed it at last, and off: 
they drove. 

As the crow flies, Mosstones was only a short 
distance from Lyn Farm, but the roads in that 
part of the country took such twists and turns, 
and were, moreover, so hilly, that it was quite half 
an hour before Thomas stopped at a gap in the 
stone wall. It was no use to drive up to the 
entrance, he said, as there was no one at the lodge, 
and they couldn't get in, but this would lead them 
to the avenue. Then, it was quite a straight line. 
Smma said that she should be able to find the-. 
•way, and having arranged with Thomas that ha- 

H 
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shonld be at the same place in the afternoon^ she 
took the basket from under the seat and helped 
Gerty out of the carriage. 

The boys had made their way through the gap, 
and were trudging along the grass towards the 
deserted lodge ; here they stopped, and waited for 
Emma and Gerty. 

Naturally, by broad daylight, everything looked 
much more cheerful than it had done in the 
twilight, but still, a house with closed shutters 
and ivy growing across the door, is not an enliven- 
ing spectacle ; then there was the lodge garden, 
with its shrubs shooting up tall and wild, and 
the gate hanging loose on its hinges. All this 
was immensely interesting to the children, and 
they would have liked to stay there some time, 
had not Emma suggested that the broad drive up 
to the house looked very cool and inviting. 

The tall beech trees that grew on either side of 
the carriage drive formed a fine avenue, though 
it was not a very long one, in fact, the park itself 
was not much more than an over-grown shrubbery. 
In its best days the glory of Mosstones had been 
its garden ; as the little party emerged from the 
avenue, there it lay before them. A sloping lawn 
(over-looking a grand view), cut into terraces, 
and steps of rough grey stones leading from one to 
the other. The flower beds were stiffly laid out 
between the terraces, here and there was a tiny 
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grayel path, straight as a dart^ endmg suddenly 
in a stiff clipped yew tree, or a stone fountain, 
which had long ceased to play. In spite of the 
general air of neglect^ some effort had been made 
to keep the garden in order, for though the paths 
were overgrown with moss, the tall beech hedge 
that protected it from the east wind was trimmed 
tidily, and the borders of the flowar beds had been 
lately weeded. 

The house itself had been built at the beginning 
of the century, Mr. Wynthorpe's grandfather 
haying taken it into his head to pull down the old 
one. It was square, and straight, and stiff ; it 
had a fine stucco front, and a portico with pillars, 
but a great deal of the stucco had come off in 
patches, and the rain and the damp of the last 
twenty years had stained and disfigured it. Then 
the windows were not ornamental, as a great 
many of them were filled in with hideous shutters, 
so that the rooms should be snug and warm 
inside, and yet the row of windows should remain 
nnbrokcD ; four on each side of the portico, and a 
round one in the centre, to light the staircase. 

" What a ugly old house ! " said Gerty, when 
•Hiey had found their way through the flower 
garden, across a carriage sweep to the portico ; 
'< I don't like Mosstones as much as Lyn Farm, 
after all.'* 

<* Let's try and get in,** suggested Woody, 
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" now that we are here." He boldly ran np the- 
steps and tried the front door ; it was locked^ and 
tlioogh Woody did not know it, the key had not 
heen turned for many years. Of course, he pushed 
and struggled in vain. " It's no use. Let's go 
and see the rest of the garden. I can see such a 
jolly cedar tree.** 

Woody rushed off, followed by Allan and Gerty^ 
while Emma looked round to see if she could find 
a back door ; perhaps the housekeeper might be 
at home, and would allow her to leave her basket 
in the kitchen. However, Emma was not of a 
very venturesome disposition, and she felt half 
afraid of going across the yard, which she could 
see through an open door. Suppose a great dog 
jumped out at her 9 But there was no dog, and 
no living creature, as far as Emma could see, so 
she retraced her steps. 

In the meantime, the children had run across 
what had once been a magnificent lawn. Two 
great cedars stood one on either side of a stone 
fountain, and behind it was a summer-house. 
Allan ran back, shouting — 

"Emma, Emma ! we have found such a lovely 
place to have dinner, and Woody has pushed the 
door open this time." 

Emma was weU pleased to find a place where 
she could unpack her basket. There was a table 
i^nd a bench, though they were dusty, and there 
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'Tvere besides more spiders about than she altogether 
liked. 

The summer-house door faced towards the 
same view as the terrace gardeu, and a few yards 
farther down gurgled a tiny stream; it might 
have been a distant relation of the one where 
Allan had met with his mishap. 

" Isn't it nice ? " asked Woody. He was still 
quite red in the / face from the efforts he had 
made to turn the rusty key and force open the 
door. " And here's plenty of water quite handy. 
Bunny didn't think of that when she told cook to 
put in a bottle of milk." 

" It will do for tea," said Allan, who was lying 
on the grass, gazing up into the thick boughs of 
the cedar. 

" Tea ! Why we shan't stop here all that time ; 
Thomas is coming for us, you know." 

" I forgot," said Allan, " and I should like to 
stop at Mosstones for hours and hours. It's so 
nice here — just like what father tells us about on 
Sunday evenings." 

" He's a good man^ I know," said Gerty, 
falling back on her favourite expression ; " gooder 
than good. Tell me about your home, please, 
Allan, and Fll come and sit by you on the grass." 

But this state of things did not siiit^ Wqody's 
views at all; he declared that it was much too 
«arly to rest, they must explore the whole of the 
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gBiden first, he wanted to go right ronnd Hie 
house as well, and see what it was like on tiie 
otiier side, by the stables. Of coarse, the others 
were persuaded to give up their quiet talk, and 
come too— the proposal was so very tempting. 

Emma, in the meantime, had dusted a seat for 
herself in the summer-house, and had brought a 
long strip of tatting out of her pocket. She said 
there would be just time to finish the pattern 
before she pat the lunch on the table. 

" And you won't be gone long, Master Woody 9 '* 

'^ All right, Emma, we shall soon be back, and 
we'll take the greatest care of Gerty. Won't we, 
Allan?" 

"Of course we shall," answered Allan, taking 
hold of Gerty's other hand. 

So ihe trio set off, under the cedar tree, across 
the lawn, and out into the carriage drive again. 
There was nothing very interesting here, so they 
went on till they came to the flower garden^ 
which adjoined the park and the avenue. There 
they found plenty of amusement, running up and 
down all the little flights of steps, and perpetually 
•discovering a fresh path, which sometimes led to 
another garden, shut in by tall hedges; some- 
times to a mound, or an opening in the tr^es^ 
through which you got a fresh glimpse of the 
lovely country beyond. Truly, the Mosstones 
^garden was delightful, and the children found it 
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such an encluuitiiig playground that they never 
stopped to distress themselves by thinking how 
much more beautif ol it must have looked in bye- 
gone days^ as older people might have done. 

" Now," said Allan triumphantly, " I've found 
a new path. We'll go and see where it leads to." 

Woody and Gerty followed him instantly. 

The new path led on to a straight terrace walk, 
and they found themselves in another garden, 
built in with high stone walls. 

"This is very nice," said Gerty; "the house 
doesn't make such a cross face from this side." 

It certainly didn't, for the ground sloped 
upwards, which took away the stiffness .from the 
row of windows, and there were some creepers 
growing up a lattice. Several of the shutters 
were open, too, and from one window a pale blue 
curtain was blowing straight out into the air. 

" The housekeeper is airing the rooms," observed 
Gerty ; " Black told me she did that. I wonder 
whether she's in ! " 

" I wish we could get in," said Allan ; *^ I 
should like to see that room with the pretty blue 
curtains." 

"Bunny said," remarked Woody, "that if we 
saw the housekeeper we were to tell her our 
names, and to say we had been asked to come ;. 
but she isn't always here, I know." 

"She must be very dull," said Gerty; "she 
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can't play in the garden all day long, not when it 
rains. Let's find her out." 

Woody was only too delighted to do as Gerty 
suggested, and Allan seemed to have left his 
shyness behind him. It was evident that they 
could not get in from that side of the house, for 
there was no door, and the windows (for Woody 
cast a look at them) were some distance from the 
ground. So they turned back, and found their 
way to the yard that Emma had peeped into. 

It was a gloomy looking place, with grass 
growing high between the round pebbly stones 
with which it was paved. One, two, three, four, 
five doors ! all painted dark grey, and all fast 
shut ; so it seemed at first sight, but Woody was 
not to be daunted. He walked up to the middle 
one and knocked. No answer. He put his finger 
on the latch and it opened easily. The three 
pairs of eyes were growing large and round with 
curiosity, but after all there was nothing wonder- 
ful to see, only a stone passage, with a strip of 
cocoanut-matting, and walls painted dark green. 

" What's to be done now ? " asked Allan, while 
Gerty proceeded to skip and jump, crying out — 

'^ I'm glad we've found a entrance ! I'm glad 
w^e've found a entrance ! " 

« Hush, Gerty ! " said Woody, '' that's not the 
v^ay to behave. I shall call and ask if anyone's in." 

So Woody raised his voice and called-^ 
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*' Is anyone at home? Mrs. Housekeeper! 
Mrs. Housekeep-er ! " 

There was no answer^ and no sound, except the 
tick-tick of a clock in the distance. 

" Let's go on/' proposed Allan, " now that we 
•liaye come so far. Perhaps she's upstairs." 

At the end of the passage was a swing door ; it 
<5losed noiselessly behind the children. They 
found themselves now in a large hall, floored with 
black and white marble squares, and lighted by a 
-dome-shaped skylight. Wonderful to relate, 
they were on the wrong side of the great front 
door which Woody had tried in vain to open, 
'To the right and left of the door was a wide stone 
staircase, and up above were galleries, one above 
another, as high as the skylight. It was altogether 
very grand and stately, and it so impressed the 
children that their voices sank to a whisper as they 
<3onsulted as to whether they would go on or not. 

'* It's much beautifuUer than I 'magined," said 
-Gerty; "let's go on." 

Up they went, hand-in-hand, across a wide 
landing, and into one room after another. The 
doors were mostly wide open, and here and there 
a shutter was thrown back. There were no 
oarpets, but the furniture was all standing as it 
liad been for the last thirty years, and altogether 
Mosstones was so much less gloomy inside than 
>^ont, that the little visitors were delighted. 
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'' I don't see the housekeeper anywhere," said 
Allan ; " but she must be somewhere about, here's- 
a table laid for her dinner." 

They had got out of the great drawing rooms- 
now, and were in a much smaller room, with a 
Turkey carpet, an arm-chair, and, sure enough,, 
there was a small round table, close to the open 
window, with a white cloth, and knives and forks 
and glasses, all ready for a regular meal. 

"How funny of her to bring her dinner up 
here," said Gerty ; '' Black said her rooms was on 
the ground-floor ! /know, this is just like a fairy 
palace, and I inspect it's for a little owl ! " 

'* You're a little owl yourself, Gerty," was 
Woody's not very polite reply ; but her little lady- 
ship was not at all put out. She went on chatter- 
ing, running round the table to look out of the 
window, and calling to the boys to lift her up that 
she might see better. 

*' Oh ! this is a pretty garden, with the high 
walls," she said, " and next door's the blue curtains, . 
I can see them flying. Black's friend imbst have got 
a airing day, you know, Allan ; come and look." 

But AUan was busy admiring the many pretty 
things that were in this strange room. In the 
first place tliere was a curious carved stone 
mantlepiece, ornamented with a row of china 
vases ; then there was a cabinet, full of treasures,, 
and a wooden writing-table, with a silver ink* 
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etond, and beautifullj boand boolcs lying about. 
All Tound the amber walls were pictures, water- 
ecdonr sketches, a few figures and likenesses, but 
mostly views of Mosstones itself and the park,, 
as Allan could see when he came to look at them 
dosely. It was a very pleasant room, though 
most of the furniture was covered np in Holland 
wrappings ; a glass chandelier that hung from the 
painted ceiling was black with dust, and the 
picture frames were dim and tarnished. 

Allan felt verv much at home as he turned from 

m 

one pretty thing to another. 

" What a lovely place ! '* he said to himself. " I 
wish father and mother were here to see it too ; I 
-wonder whether father ever has been here, it's just 
like a house he told me about. I wonder why — '* 

** Allan," cried Gerty, " I've found such a pretty 
picture, do come and look. I never sawed a nicer 



one." 



Allan went obediently this time to where Gerty 
was standing in front of a water-colour drawings 
of a boy, of about ten years old. It was a clever 
sketch, and made her feel sure that it was very 
like the boy, though it was hastily done. He 
had clear grey eyes, that looked straight at you^ 
dark curly hair, and a well-shaped mouth. 

" I know that boy ! " said Gerty, staring up at 
the picture. "Why, Woody, it's Allan hisselft 
it's Allan hisself ! " 
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*' Hullo ! '* cried Woody, joining the other two ; 
'* here's Glertj romancing again. HuUo/ it is 
like him though, with different coloured hair. 
And here's *A.F.' written in the comer, under 
the date. How did it get here, Allan ? " 

" I don't know," said Allan, his bewilderment 
taking the form of crossness. '^ It's not meant 
for me, of course ! " 

" If you was a looking-glass you'd see that it 
was," explained Gerty, in her old fashioned way. 
•^* Don't be angry, Allan. Here come's Black's 
housekeeper, we'll ask her." 

There was a sudden noise in the next room, as 
if someone had shut the window sharply; Gerty 
ran forward to meet the housekeeper, towards 
whom she felt quite friendly. She stopped short 
with outstretched hands, as the door opened slowly 
and there appeared, not the middle-aged person 
in cap and gown, whom she expected to see, but 
-an elderly gentleman. He had a stick in his 
hand, as he walked lame. He wore a shabby 
coat, and a high, old-fashioned collar.' His hair 
npv^as quite white, and his face kind and gentle in 
expression. He came up to the children, gave 
one glance at the picture, and said — 

" It is not difficult to see which is Allan Ford* 
How do you do, my boy P " 



CHAPTER V. 

THE THBEE WISHES, 

And the jeBsamine faint, and the sweet tube rose, 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 
And all rare blossoms from every olime 
Grew in that garden in perfect primes 

Shsllst. 
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HE cliildren stood perfectly still, strickett 
dumb with astonishment, staring at the 
new comer. 

Well?'^ he asked, looking at them with a 
kind smile, "have you nothing to say to me? 
How do you like my rooms P I did not expect 
any visitors to-day.'' 

" It's lovely/' said Allan, who was the first to- 
find his voice; "I have never been in such a 
beautiful place in my life. But we came to find 
the housekeeper. Black told us about." 

" Yes," put in Qerty, " Bunny said we was to 
introduce ourselves, and say that we had been 
asked to come ; but we don't know where she's 
hid herself. Please, who are you?" 

"Hush^ Gerty, don't ask such questions,'** 
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wliispered Woody. ** I don't think we ought to 
have come.'* 

^^ Let her talk," said the kind old gentleman 
taking Gerty's hand, and hobbling towards an 
arm-chair. " The housekeeper went home yester- 
day for a holiday, my dear, and I only came the 
day before." 

"Do yon like it all by yourself?" asked the 
irrepressible Gerty. 

A shade passed over Mr. Wynliiorpe's face. 

«* I am not quite by myself, my little girl, 
August is here." 

"We don't know who he is neither, do we? 
And,, please, whare did you get Allan's likeness 
from?" 

" Oh, you have found that out already. It 
Beems I have a great deal to tell you, but first, 
would you like to hear that I came back from 
Feldthal last week. A lady and gentleman there 
sent their best love to their little boy and girl at 
home." 

^•Was they called Wooddale and Gertrude 
Eleanor ? " 

" I think they must have been,'' said Mr. 
Wynthorpe; *'and now do you know who I 
am?" 

« Mr. Wynthorpe ! " exclaimed Woody ; " but 
I never thought of it before." 

" Mr. Wynthorpe ! " cried Gerty, clapping her 
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lionets. '* It's like a real story, and you will let 
me look at your little owls P ** 

'* Is the Baron pleased to dine 9 " asked Au^st, 
patting his head in at the door ; then seeing the 
children, he smiled and nodded, *^ Ach ! I must 
serve more plates for the young company." 

** Certainly, August," said Mr. Wynthorpe; 
*^I daresay my young friends are hungry." 

'* I come immediate, as the Baron directs. I 
have seen the little lady in the garden already, by 
{he summer-house, and I have spoken with the 
maid, who is no more anxious.'* 

*' Does he mean Emma ? " asked Woody ; " we 
promised Bunny not to leave her too long." 

"What a funny man!" began G-erty; *'he, 
he, he ! I should like to stay here very much. 
Emma won't mind, if he telled her not. Allan 
and Woody said they was very hungry." 

Gerty folded her arms, and perched herself on 
"&e extreme edge of a deep arm-chair, smiling 
pleasantly at her strange host ; but Woody had a 
iew scruples regarding Emma's peace of mind, 
And said he should like to go and explain to her 
^here they were. 

Just then August re-appeared with more plates, 
and knives and forks. 

" I shall delay a few moments, if convenient," 
said he ; ^ I go to make a surprise, a pan cakef !br 
the Praulein." 
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What'fl thatP" asked Gerty, all interests 

He, lie ! I like him, but why does he speak so 
queer P There's a great deal to find out in your 
Mosstones; you haven't explained to us yet about 
Allan's picture, heyP" 

" That will come all in good time, but now it is 
my turn to ask a few questions. How did you 
leave your father, Allan? I wonder if he re- 
members the place ; he was not much older than 
you when I saw him last, but the years go so fast, 
so fast," con tinned Mr. Wynthorpe, here forgetting 
the presence of the children. 

" Father's quite well, thank you," said Allan ; 
'^ at least, I haven't seen him since Christmas, or 
mother either. I have been at school." 
And how do you like that? " 
Not much, but better than being at Lion 
Lodge ; at least, till I met Woody and Gerty. 
That makes all the difference." 

"I daresay it does," said Mr. Wynthorpe, 
patting Allan kindly on the head; ^^and is.he a. 
good boy. Miss G^rty P " 

"The bestest of boys," answered Gerty 
promptly; "and such a 'sistance to me at my 
lessons — Emma thinks we should take a moral by 
him.". 

" I am glad to hear it. You are very like your 
father, Allan ; he was a great pet of ours. Did he 
tell you about the holidays he spent with us P 
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** I never heard about Mosstones till I came to 
Xiyn Farm/' said Allan^ whose shyness was 
rapidly leaving him under the* influence of the 
old gentleman's kindness ; " but on Sunday even- 
ings, and when he's not too busy, father often 
tells us about a great house where he stayed when 
lie was a little boy, arid he was very happy, and I 
think it's very like this, only — " 

« What, my child P '' 

" There was a beautiful lady, who was very kind 
to him, and father said some day he would tell 
me all about her, and I think she must have been. 
like mother." 

'' Why so, Allan ? " 

" Mother has got a nicer face than anyone else^ 
so she must be like the beautiful lady/' 

"I look forward to making Mrs. Ford'a 
ac;quaintance with much pleasure," said Mr. 
Wynthorpe, speaking to Allan almost as if he had 
forgotten the diflPerence there was in their ages- 
*' t should like to show her a sketch which my 
dear wife made of her husband ; she will see the 
likeness still, I daresay." 

'* Then it's not Allan hisself , after all ? " said 
Gerty ; " well, I did thought it was ! " 

" I don't wonder at your mistaking it," said 
Mr. Wynthorpe; "it has been hanging on thia 
wall for nearly thirty years. I remember so well, 
my boy, the day it was begun, and your father 

I 
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was not a good model by any means : he did not 
care to sit still to have his portrait taken. She 
was very fond of him, and you must be my dear 
gnest also, for her sake.*' 

Certainly, Mr. Wynthorpe was an odd old 
gentleman. Little Grerty, on the edge of her arm- 
chair, looked at him, with wide open eyes, hardly 
understanding what was said, and half-wishing 
that she had gone to make pancakes with the 
friendly A.ugust. But Allan, usually so shy and 
backward in talking to strangers, was, wonderful 
to relate, quite at his ease, and talked away 
naturally enough. The discovery that Mr. 
Wynthorpe had "known father,'* and the link 
which the little story of the picture made with his 
own home life, had taken away all the strange- 
ness that he might otherwise have felt. He now 
looked upon Mosstoues as a place that he had 
lieard about all his life, and where he might feel 
himself at home. 

Presently Woody came back with a red face. 
He had been looking on while August put the 
finishing touches to his cooking. 

" And he is a jolly fellow,*' said Woody. " He 
has promised to teach me to fence, and he can 
ride too, and shoot. He seems to be able to do 
everything 1 " 

** Very likely,** said Mr. Wynthorpe ; " he has 
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ibat reputation. Bat now let us aee if we can all 

fad room at the round table." 

Not ail hour ago tiie children had looked forward 
to dining in the suKamer-house^ under the cedajr 
■tree, as the best thing that oould befall them, and 
Iiere they were in a furnished room, with tables 
and chairs, and as many plates and glasses as 
were necessary. Jt was a sad falling off, you 
would think, but the charm of dining at Mosstones 
(nnder any circumstances) was great, and then 
everything was very different from what they 
were accustomed to at home, and oh I what a 
^reat deal there would be to tell Bunny. 

The dinner was very simple — soup and cold 
ehicken. Mr, Wynthorpe sat opposite Woody 
and carved ; Gerty and Allan were one on each 
side of him. The plates were made of thin 
china, and painted with pictures of delightful 
little birds and flowers, all different. The glasses 
were of all sorts of colours and shapes, and Mr. 
Wynthorpe drank out of a silver cup, which 
particularly enchanted Gerty. August, with a 
large white napkin on his arm, literally skipped 
about the room, he was so quick. Hardly had he 
whisked away the chicken and salad before he 
was back again with the pancakes, in a silver 
dish, which he placed in front of the young 
lady. 
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**Thi8 is a very delicious dinner,*' announceS' 
Geriy, as she helped the piancakes with great 
dcAiberation and some difficulty. ^' There's not a^ 
thing that unsatisfies me the' least bit. Shall I 
insist you to a pancake ? " 

Woody and Allan both said, **Yes, please.** 
Then August brought some grapes and peaches, 
and the Mo^tones dinner was done. 
' **I am sorry that I cannot walk about with 
you much," said Mr. Wynthorpe ; " but you see, 
I am still lame. But you shall do just as you like, 
go into the garden, or ask August to take you into 
any of the rooms that you have not seen. Now 
take your choice.** 

Woody, who was very much taken with August, 
said he would rather go to him, and Gerty 
begged that she might come too. She waited, 
however, for Allan, holding out a plump little hand 
in a commanding manner. 

'^ I think,** said Allan, after a little hesitation,. 
'* I would rather stay here, if I may.** 
. "Oh, come along, Allan,** said Woody, "I 
want to play in the garden, and August will show 
us all sorts of things.*' 

Allan still hesitated, looking towards Mr- 
Wynthorpe in a wistful manner. 

"He must please hisself, Woody,** said Gerty f 
" and I think he'd rather stay.** 

** I think so too, my little girl,** observed Mr» 
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Wyntliorpe; ''so perhaps you had better come 
l)ack to him by-and-bye/' 

"Very well/' said Gerty; "he is a strange 
person, and Bunny says Woody, and me's not to 
have our own way all the tiipe. Good-bye, AUai),, 
good-bye." . , . 

Gerty trotted off quite happily with Woody, to 
see if August was ready for them yet, and Allan 
and Mr. Wyiithorpe were left together. 

As the door closed Allan looked up, half alarmed 
at the choice he had made, and wondering what 
he should do next. But he didn't hav&^to wonder 
long ; Mr. Wynthorpe had got plenty of things to 
amuse him. In the first place there i was the 
cabinet, crammed full of curiosities and pretty 
things, all of which he might look at as much. as 
he pleased ; then there wQre the pictures and the 
•books, and the ornaments that stood about ; and 
last, but not least, there was Mr. Wynthorpe 
himself, who was quite ready to answer any 
question, or to explain anything that he did not, 
understand. 

By-and-bye Allan began to talk too, and before 
long he had told Mr. Wynthorpe the whole 
history of his going to school, of his visit to 
Lion Lodge, of the yellow roses, 9.nd of Miss 
Plum's invitation ; altogether he was. exceedingly 
happy, and quite astonished when Woody came 
in to say that half •an hour was up^ and that they 
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trere aH going to play Mde-and-seek — ^wouldn't 
Allan come now f 

**Toti will have naany more days to come and 
see me I hope,** said Mr. Wynthorpe ; "and yoxt 
mtist all drink tea with me this afternoon. Now, 
I haye some letters to write." 

Thus dismissed, with a kind »nod and smile, 
Allan and Woody ran off to play, and very soon, 
afterwards the whole house was ringing with the 
tmaccustomed sound of the children's voices. 

Mr. Wynthorpe sat writing his letters, one to 
his nephew, on whose account he had so un- 
expectedly come over to England, and who was, 
by this time, rapidly recovering from a severe 
illness; then there was a seccmd letter, which 
though not so long by any means, seemed to 
require more time and thought. It was finished, 
however, at last, directed, stamped, and carefully 
sealed, for Mr. Wynthorpe was very precise in 
his arrangements; then, feeling tired, he leant 
hack in his arm chair and listened to the clatter 
of the children's feet in the rooms over head. 
Ttey were evidently very happy up there, to judge 
by the shouts of laughter that reached him from 
time to time. 

"They are nice little children of Eleanor 
Ibirest's," he said to himself; "and that boy 
Allan is strangely like the picture, strangely like.'*^ 

He was sitting in his wife's favourite room^ 
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looking out througli the open window, on to the 
yiew that she had loved in days gone by ; blue 
hills, and cornfields in the distance, and the clipped 
trees casting shadows in the sunny garden^ where 
she had loved to walk. 

" I like Mosstones very much ; " it was Allan 
speaking in an eager voice, ^^and I like him 
more I " 

^^1 thought so. I didn't understand all you was 
talking. It's too good here to be sorry. Now 
come with me." 

Hand-in-hand the little couple walked along the 
gravel path. Bichard Wynthorpe watched them 
as they went, and for the first time for many years 
his desolate home seemed brightened with a ray 
of its old cheerfulness. 

Busily occupied with her housekeeping duties 
the raorning passed very quickly with Miss Plum. 
The carpet man came and went, and at last she 
sat down to a solitary luncheon, very much missing 
her three noisy little companions. 

Tap, yap, yap, barked Pet, with his head out 
of the window, just as his mistress had made up 
her mind that she would stroll leisurely towards 
Mosstones; by taking the short cut across the 
fields, she could easily reach the lodge gate in time 
to see that the children were carefully packed into 
the pony carriage ; perhaps one of the boys would 
like to walk back with her. 
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Another yap, yap caused Miss Plam to look 
out of the window ; there she saw a little elderly 
lady, whom she did not at first recognize, tripping 
along the path. The lady stopped and bowed, 
putting down her parasol at the same time, and 
then Miss Plum knew her at once : it was Miss 
Troakes. 

Now, one of Bunny's characteristics was her 
love for old people, as well as for little children, 
and though she was at that very moment most 
disinclined to receive a visitor, she went to the 
drawing-room window, and begged Miss Troakes 
to come in that way instead of going round to the 
door. Miss Troakes was delighted; she had come 
expressly to have a little chat, and to talk over 
that " incomprehensible child Allan," and nothing 
could have suited her better than to find Miss 
Plum all alone. 

" I am afraid I intrude," she said, almost in the 
same breath as she thanked Miss Plum and wished 
her '' good day." " You have your bonnet on, and 
I would not detain you for worlds I " 

"I hope you will rest after your walk," said 
Miss Plum pleasantly. " I am in no great hurry ; 
I only thought of strolling to Mosstones to meet 
the children — they have been spending the day in 
the grounds." 

" You don't say so P An exceedingly interesting 
place, I am sure, though many years have passed 
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.^ince I entered the gates. You ha.ve heard, I 
daresay, of Mr. Wynthorpe's peculiarities — ^poor 
man ! " Miss Troakes put her head on one side 
.and subsided all at once into a mysterious vein^ 
dropping her voice to a whisper, so that it was 
difficult to find out what she did mean. ^^ She 
was a very elegant woman, my dear Miss Plum, 
there is no doubt about it ; but between ourselves, 
the shutting up of the house, and making a 
wandering Jew of himself, was a piece of mere 
absurdity ; and one of the handsomest estates in 
the county. Now don't you think so ? " 

" Well, really ,'* began Miss Plum, *' I know so 
little about Mr. Wynthorpe, except that he gave 
the children leave to go to Mosstones whenever 
they liked." 

" Dvl he, my dear? " and well pleased at the 
favourable opening, Miss Troakes plunged into 
a long account of how she had always said so; 
that Mr. Wynthorpe was really more like Robinson 
*Orusoe, or the man with an iron mask, than an 
[English gentleman ; that he would speak to no one 
if he could help it, and that he had not so much as 
looked at a child for years. *'I am keeping you, 
I know I am," the good lady went on. " Now 
do let me walk with you a little way, and you must 
tell me something about Allan ; he's not, now is 
lie, quite what you would call an easy tempered 
-^ihild ? Though, to be sure, as you say, my poor 
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friend Sophia Ellis is not what she was. Yerj^ 
trae, nerves, yon know^ shattered, and so devoted 
to yonng Allan, this boy's father, too — shattered^ 
poor thing, shattered ! '* 

The two ladies were now fairly on the road^ 
making their way towards the avenue of beech 
trees that made a landmark, easy to be dis- 
tinguished for many miles' distance. 

'* We are here before the pony chaise," observed 
Miss Plum. " If you are not too tired, let us- 
walk a little way towards the house." 

Miss Troakes was delighted ; she took her com-^ 
panion's offisred arm, and the two pursued their 
way over the soft grass towards the clipped hedge 
and the spreading cedar tree. It was indeed a^ 
beautiful afternoon ; Bunny's heart warmed within 
her as she thought of little Gerty's longing to come 
and see this desolate place. 

** I expect the little ones have had a very happy 
day here," she said ; ** and I dare say they will be 
ready to come home to their tea." 

" I rather think I hear their voices," said Miss 
Troakes, as a sudden burst of laughter rang^ 
through the air ; ** let us take this turning." 

Miss Plum could scarcely believe her eyes as- 
she looked across the sunlit lawn. Under the- 
shade of the cedar tree was a table, spread with. 
a white cloth, and shining with china and silver. 
On one side of the table sat a white-haired old. 
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gentteman ; close to him were Woody and Allan^ 
both talking and laughing at the top of their 
voices, while Gerty, assisted by a strange-looking 
manserrant, was struggling to pour tea out of a 
huge silver teapot. At the end of the table stood 
Smraa, cutting slices of bread and spreading 
them with jam, as composedly as if she had been 
in the nursery at Lyn Farm. In fact, over the 
whole party hovered that peculiar air of coutent 
and happiness that Bunny at all times loved ta 
promote and foster ; evidently her children had 
found a kind friend, no doubt about it whatever. 

For just a minute she hesitated what to do,, 
feeling a little embarrassed and shy, but Miss 
Troakes shut the gate behind her with a sharp 
dick, and before she could whisper ** I do believe,. 
nay dear Miss Plum, it's the old gentleman himself 
i^umed," the three children had jumped up from 
the table and were racing across the lawn. 
" Dear Bunny ! have you come to fetch us ? " 
^ Mr. Wynthorpe's here, and he is so good to us.'* 
"Yes, and he's a old, very old gentleman, but 
mest agreeable." 

All this and a great deal more they shouted, 
seizing Miss Plum by the hand and dragging her 
with them, closely followed by Miss Troakes^ 
whose eyes and ears were eagerly taking in tbe 
'^ quaint and unexpected scene " as she afterwards* 
called it. 
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So Miss Plum was introduced in this uncere- 
monious fashion to the children's new friend, who, 
with manj apologies for being unable to walk to 
meet them, begged the ladies to join the tea party. 
Of course, after the ice was once broken Miss 
Plum and Mr. Wjnthorpe had a great deal to saj 
to one another; Miss Troakes was never at a loss 
for conversation, and the children were only too 
delighted to relate the history of the day's adven- 
ture. 

**It's all like a fairy tale,'* said Gerty com- 
placently, " with two onlysJ^ 

*' And what are they ? '' asked Allan across the 
table. " I have had a happy day." 

'^ August's the first only, he don't look enough 
like a bad fairy." 

" Gerty 1 " shouted the two boys in disapproval, 
while August's good-natured face beamed with 
satisfaction. 

" No," persisted the little lady ; '^ he ought to 
have been badder and uglier for a wicked fairy, 
and he isn't, not a bit ; are you, August? And 
the second only is worse still; the good fairy 
ought to have asked us each — " 

" Who's the good fairy ? " interrupted Allan. 

" jEKm," said Gerty, with an emphatic nod of 
the head towards Mr. Wynthorpe. 

" Well, what ought the good fairy to have asked 
nsP" 
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** To wish a wish each.'* 

** It's easy enough to know what yours would 
be, Gerty/' began Woody ; " a— '* 

"Hush!" said Gerty, holding up her handf 
" that spoils it all. Say your own, Woody ! " 

" Mine ? I wish I had got a pony, and could go 
for rides with August; and I should like to climb 
to the top of the cedar tree." 

"No, you mustn't wish two times, the firstV 
enough. . Now, Allan ! " 

"I know what I wish,'' said Allan, his face 
flushing with sudden eagerness. " Mosstones is 
beautiful, and I wish father could see it again." 

"Well," said Gerty, "yours and Woody*s is 
both too difficult. Now I'll tell you mine." 

" You needn't, you needn't ! " cried Woody ;. 
^* we all know." 

" It's just this," said Gerty, calmly ignoring the 
interruption, " I want to see a owl — just to touch 
him for once with my own hands. Black said there 
were plenty here." 

" Fraulein is quite right," said August, who had 
been a delighted listener to the conversation. "I 
have both heard and seen him." 

This piece of information interested the children 
immensely, and even Woody cared to talk about 
the despised owls when it turned out that August 
was anxious to catch one ; also that in his own 
home, as a boy, he had caught an eagle and tried 
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to tame it. In abort, there was no end to the 
Btories that he could tell them in his queer Englishy 
and perhaps this fact added to the interest ; it 
iras so very di£Kcult to understand him. 

The party broke up at last, as Miss Flum 
thought that Thomas would be quite tired of 
waiting. They said good-bye to Mr. Wynthorpe, 
and August escorted them to the park gate. 
Here it turned out that Woody was not at all 
tired, that Allan was not at all tired, mightn't 
they walk home with Bunny J This arrangement 
left a vacant seat in the pony carriage, which 
Miss Troakes gladly accepted ; she was anxious to 
get back early as she bad promised poor dear Mrs. 
Ellis to pay her a yisit that evening. 

"Little Miss Gterty will be my companion," 
said the good lady, kissing her hand vehemently 
to Miss Plum and the boys. " Now, my dear, 
ahall you and I have a little talk ? '' 

^' Yes, please," said Gerty, making a comfortable 
place for her head against Emma's shoulder; 
'* you tell me a story, and I'll go to sleep." 

This did not meet Miss Troakes' views at all^ 
but she was forced to submit. Little Gerty was 
so worn out with her long day's pleasure, that she 
could not keep her eyes open, and she peacefully 
slumbered all the way home, while Miss Troakes got 
all the information out of Emma that she coulfl. 
about MoBstones and its inhabitants. 
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The days passed only too quickly for the three 
liappy children^ and Allan's holidays were nearly 
over, when one day, about a week after the 
-expedition to Mosstones, Woody broke out at 
dinner with— 

** Bunny, what do you think P " 

" I don't know at all, my boy ! " 

" To-morrow is Allan's birthday ! " 

"Is it P Why didn't you tell us, Allan P '* 

'* I didn't know," explained Allan; "at least, 
of course, I knew that my birthday was on the 
10th, but I didn't think it was to-morrow till 
Emma said so." 

"What a stupid I " said Gerty. 

"That is not kind, Gerty," said Miss Hum 
reprovingly. 

" Don't mind what I say," said Gerty penitently, 
reaching across the table to give Allan a friendly 
pat with her pudding spoon. " If you was us, 
you would have known your birthday. We have 
a cake and presents, and generally a treat too." 

" Perhaps I Kjan oflfer Allan a treat," said Miss 
Plum, pulling a letter out of her pocket. " Would 
jou like to hear this letter, Allan ? " 

" Yes, please," was Allan's eager answer ; and 
Woody and Gerty shouted — 

" Be quick, dear Bunny, do." \ 

The letter was written on large blue paper, and 
ihe envelope had been sealed with a beautiful seal. 
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^'Mosstones, Sept. 9tlL 
«Mt Dbab Madam, 

'*! hope you will allow your three young" 
charges to spend the afternoon with me to-morrovr 
(Thursday). If it is convenient to you, I shall be^ 
pleased to see them at four o'clock. 

** With kind regards, I remain, dear Madam, 

" Tour obedient servant, 

"ElCHAKD WyNTHORPE." 

This invitation was received with joy by the 
children ; only Gerty was a little perplexed in her 
mind — she did not understand what '' dear 
madam '* meant. Woody, assis.ted by Allan, ex- 
plained that this was Mr. Wynthorpe's way of 
being polite, and that " madam " was only another 
name for Bunny. 

"It don't sound a bit like it," was Gerty's 
comment; "but I suppose he knowed what he 
meant, and I'm glad we are going to Mo^stones- 
again." 

That afternoon Miss Plum took the boys for a 
walk, and Gerty was sent to play in the fields near 
the house, under Emma's charge. Gerty didn't 
mind this arrangement ; she was very fond of 
Emma, and liked the importance of choosing 
her own walk. To-day her fancy fell on a lane,, 
about a quarter of a mile from Lyn Farm, and 
here they wandered up and down tUl Emma said 
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-she heard the clock strike, and that they must go 
in and get ready for tea. 

" Let me pick another dear little daisy,*' begged 
Gerty, who had already gathered and dropped 
flowers enough to fill an ordinary sized clothes 
l^asket. ^^This is such a entertaining road, dear 
Emma; and here comes a carriage, do wait." 

" Very well, Miss Gerty/' said the good-natured 
Emma, " FU wait for you ; but keep out of the 
way of the carriage, like a good child." 

Gerty promised, and squeezed herself close to 
the hedge ; but there was no fear of her being run 
•over. The carriage turned out to be a fly, 
apparently from the station, for there was a small 
portmanteau by the side of the coachman. The 
sleepy horse stopped at the top of the hill to rest, 
and a gentleman put his head out of the window 
and smiled at Gerty. He looked old in Gerty's 
eyes, and tired, though his hair was quite brown 
and his eyes kind and bright. 

" Will you have a flower? " she asked, holding 
out a bunch of withered forget-me-nots and 
poppies. 

*• If you please," said the gentleman. ** Are you 
sure you can spare them? " 

"Yes," said Gerty, with a sigh ; " we is going 
home now, and they're rather dead." 

She came close to the carriage, and put the 
nosegay into the stranger's hand. 

K 
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*' Thank you very mucli. Are yon out alone^ 
my dear ? " 

'* No, Emma's there, just behind those trees." 

'^ Oh, only Emma/' said the strange gentleman^ 
** I think I see her coming.'* 

*' We live at Lyn Farm," said Gerty. " Where 
are you going to P " 

" To Mosstones." 

"You'll like that; it's beautifuller than Lyn 
Faxm. Woody likes it, and so does Allan." 

*'Miss Gerty, Miss Gerty?" called Emma from 
the distance. 

" Now I must be going on with my journey," 
said the stranger. " Good-bye, Miss Gerty, good* 
bye." 

He waved his hand, and the sleepy horse moved 
slowly on again. 

** Who was that. Miss Gerty P " asked Emma 
reproachfully, as she came running up out of 
breath. 

"Only a 'quaintance of mine, Emma. How 
glad I am I picked some more flowers, and won't 
Woody wish he had been there ! He would like 
to ha^e a adventure as well as me." 

Woody was indeed excited when he came to 
hear of Gerty's conversation with a strange gentle- 
man. Who could he be ? Why was he going to 
Mosstones ? Perhaps somebody was ill, and he 
was the doctor. Then why didn't Mr. Wynthorpe 
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say so in his letter to Bunny ? It was Qerty who 
objected to this way of settling the mystery; she 
declared that *'her ^quaintance" was much too 
kind to be a doctor. 

** Doctors are always kind," put in Allan imme- 
diately ; " but if he wasn't the doctor he must 
have been Mr. Wynthorpe's nephew, and we shall 
see him to-morrow as well as Gerty." 

^ He was rather old to be a nephew," said 
Gerty; "but it's probablier than the doctor. 
Allan, what makes you gape so 9 I respect you're 
tired ; 1 am. I shall go to bed, and make to- 



morrow come sooner." 



To-morrow brought the brightest blue sky and 
golden sunshine. Allan's birthday had not been 
forgotten ; there were presents on the breakfast 
table from Miss Plum and the children, and there 
was a long letter from mother, with a mysterious 
postscript to say that there was a great treat in 
store for him, but that she had promised not to 
tell what it was just at present. Allan guessed 
till he could guess no more, and then took Miss 
Plum's advice to wait patiently till the treat came,, 
and to enjoy himself very much in the meantime. 

After a happy morning, spent playing in the 
garden, came dinner, and a great deal of talking 
and laughing, especially when Allan tried to help 
the pudding, and £siiling altogether at the second 
slice, was obliged to pass it on to Miss Plum. 
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However, the spirits of the paxty had time to 
sober down before Thomas left them at the deserted 
lodge gate— it had been unlocked since their last 
visit, and it was a very well-behaved little trio 
that walked np the avenue towards the house. 
Gerty, in the whitest of white frocks, trudged 
along in the middle, with Woody on one side of 
her and Allan on the other. Even Gerty was 
hushed into very good behaviour; to go to tea 
with Mr. Wynthorpe all alone, was indeed an 
occasion for distinguishing one's self by being extra 
good. 

There were marks on the moss-grown road 
which showed that the rusty iron gates had been 
lately open, and as the children drew nearer to 
the house, they followed the wheel track of a 
carriage. 

" That's your strange gentleman, Gerty," said 
Woody. " Look, I can see where the wheels have 
been — right up to the big front door." 

They had reached the gravel sweep now, close to 
the house. A gentleman was walking along 
slowly, swinging a stick in his hand ; he had his 
back turned to the children, and did not seem to 
notice their approach. 

"That's my strange gentleman," whispered 
Gerty; **and I'm sure he's Mr. Wynthorpe's 
nephew, and he is looking for a owl. Go and ask 
him. Woody." 
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" No, I can't/' said Woody, holding back. 

*' Well, then, Allan will. He's a much sensibler 
hoj than you are sometimes. Oh, look at him ! " 

Look at him ! Yes, well might Gerty stand 
astonished, with her. black eyes open to their 
widest extent. There was Mr. Wynthorpe's 
nephew to be sure, just the same as she bad seen 
him yesterday; but Allan, quiet, well-behaved 
Allan (whom Gerty in the depths of her queer 
little soul respected for his ready obedience to 
authority and his good manners) was absolutely 
racing across the grayel path. The strange 
gentleman tamed round ever such a little bit, 
and caught sight of Allan's glowing cheeks, and 
outstretched arms — ^he held out his own. 

" Father I oh, dear father ! " cried Allan. " Now 
I know you're mother's treat." 

Poor little Allan ! how happy he was, and how 
many questions he asked, clinging tight round 
father's neck all the time, as if he never could let 
go again. And mother was quite well, and the 
little ones, and nobody had caught the fever, so 
father had thought it quite safe to come to 
Mosstones for a few days when Mr. Wynthorpe 
had written to invite him. And Miss Plum had 
been in the secret from the beginning, but she 
wouldn't tell in case something should happen to 
prevent Dr. Ford's visit. 

By this time Mr. Wynthorpe joined the party,. 
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he wa43 still leaning on his stick, but not hj sjij 
means as lame as he had been, and so pleased to 
see the children , and to have his old friend Allan 
Ford back again at Mosstones. Then^ Woodj 
and Gertj had to be introduced to father ; and, 
of course, Gertj claimed him at once as an old 
acquaintance. 

** And you are not the nephew after all," she 
said, with a sigh, " or the doctor.'' 
Tes he is," put in Woody. 
Well, not the real doctor ; but it's agreeableir 
as it is, and Allan has got his wish." She put 
her hand into Dr. Ford's, " Tou won't take Allan 
away, will you ? He likes us so — " 

** I'm sure he does, my dear ; and we won't talk 
of going away this afternoon, at all events." 

" No," said Mr. Wynthorpe ; ** that would never 
do. Now I have two more surprises for you ; one 
little boy has got his wish. Woody wanted to 
ride with August ; there he is coming out of the 
stable yard. Go and see, Woody, if you think 
you can ride that pony. We hired it for you, and 
you must ask Miss Plum to allow you to have 
your first trial to-morrow. What was the fairy to 
bring for Miss Gerfrf ? " 

'' A owl, a live little owl I " cried Gerty breaHh' 
lessly. 

« Then you had better g^ to the yard too, and 
aee what August can do for you.'* 
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Too mncli excited to ask another qnestioiij 
Oertj roshed after Woody as fast as she could go. 

^* Fraolein mast not expect to see much/' said 
Angust. ** I have put him in a cage^ and he will 
get accustomed after a while." 

August opened one of the many grej painted 
•doors ; it was almost dark, but holding tight to 
August's friendly hand Gerty went on bravely till 
she came to a rough wooden cage. In a comer was 
huddled a mass of whitey-brown feathers, clinging 
to a perch by two large daws. 

« Pretty fellow ! " cried Gerty. *' Oh, August, 
I do love him. Sweet, sweet I " 

" Thwit-too*ho-o-o ! '* shrieked the owl, opening 
his eyes, and blinking so fast that you could hardly 
see his eyelids at all. 

Gerty started; she was half inclined to run 
back to Woody and the others, but her curiosity 
prevailed. 

«' May I stroke him P " 

<< No, miss, he might bite your finger." 

« Then I'll kiss his cage." 

Gerty pressed her face against the rough wooden 
bars, and whispered— 

'* Good night, owl." 

But the owl was asleep, or indifferent ; he had 
drawn a film over his bright eyes and wouldn't be 
•disturbed any more. So Gerty stole away quietly 
in case she should wake him. 
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Outside, Woody was admiring the hlsbck pony 
which he was to ride to-morrow, and Mr. 
Wynthorpe and Dr. Ford, with Allan running 
close behind, were talking over old days and old 
times. 

They all drank tea together under the cedar 
tree, and there was a birthday cake for Allan, 
with his name in white sugar letters. When 
Thomas came to fetch the children home, he 
brought a bag with Allan's things. Careful, 
kind Bunny had thought of everything ; of course, 
.Dr. Ford would like to have his boy with him 
these few days, so Mr. Wynthorpe and Miss Plum 
had arranged that Allan should be left at 
Mosstones. 

"Bunny," cried Woody, "we have left Allan 
behind, and the nephew was his father ; and he's 
coming to call on you to-morrow morning the first 
thing/' 

" And he sent his accomplishments," said Gerty. 

"And Allan sent his love," put in Woody. 

" Mosstones is beautif uUer than ever ; and oh,. 
.Bunny ! " 

"Well, my dear P" 

^'I've seen a little owl, and heard him sing I " 



There is not much more to tell you. Allan 
stayed at Mosstones a whole week longer. He 
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and his father went over to see Mrs. Ellis several 
times; they called on Miss Troakes, who was 
delighted, and told Br. Ford in a whisper that hi& 
boy was a handsome likeness of himself — thej 
spent whole mornings at Lyn Farm and Dr. Ford 
made great friends with Miss Plum ; indeed^ 
Allan could not bear to pass a day without coming^ 
to see her. 

Mr. Wynthorpe's nephew really did come, 
and everybody liked him very much. He and 
Dr. Ford between them, persuaded Mr. Wynthorpe^ 
to have the house and garden put thoroughly to 
rights, and made him promise to live at Mosstones 
for part of the year at least. 

Allan went back to school when his holidays 
were over. It has now become an understood 
thing that he shall always spend some weeks of 
the year at Lyn Farm. Woody and Gerty are 
still devoted to him. Miss Plum looks upon him 
as one of her especial charges. She has had ta 
adopt two more since then, for Jack and Baby 
Alice are frequent visitors at Lyn Farm ; but it 
doesn't matter, the more the better ; there is room 
for all the children in Bunny's loving heart. 

Allfl.Ti does not grow more demonstrative as he 
gets older. Mrs. Ellis still considers him a strange 
boy. Miss Troakes says he meditates; fortunately 
his meditations lead to some good, for he is doing 
great things at school. However, he always finds. 
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plenty to say at Lyn Farm, and his devotion to 
Miss Plum grows deeper year by year. 

Allan is tall and big now^ but he never forgets 
the Irindness of the friend who comforted him 
when he was a home-sick little boy, and he loves 
her too (as Gerty would say) '' just because she is 
JBunny I '' 
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CHAPTER L 




We were as fcwinn'd lambs, that did frisk i' the son. 
And bleat the one at th' other. What we changed 
Was innooence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, nor dream'd even 
That any did. 

The Wwter'8 TaU. 

TINT WILHELMINA was an old lady 
certainly, bnt not too old to enjoy the 
good things of the world. Tou had only 
to look round her comfortable drawing-room 
to see that. It was a very large room, in a 
very large house, in a very large square, 
in an unfashionable part of London. Not one 
scrap did the old lady care about that ! Her 
husband, Mr Cecil Holdoff, had bought the house 
and given it to her (never mind how many y^ars 
•ago) ; he had died there, and she had lived in it 
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ever since, and meant to live in it as long as she- 
needed a honse at alL At least, so she had told 
her fSEdthftil companion. Miss Eliza, on an average 
two or three times a week, for the last thirty years. 
It was wonderful that she never got tired of saying 
the same thing, or Miss Eliza of hearing it ; but 
they never did, either of them ! To say that Miss 
Ehza was old would be making Aunt Wilhehnina 
out to be very old, as Miss Eliza was at least ten 
years her junior ; so we will admit that Miss Eliza 
was middle-aged, nay, elderly, and that she looked 
it. 

It was a chilly afternoon, and the fire was 
blazing away in the poUshed-steel grate, throwing 
its red light on to the rose-pattemed chintz of the 
large sofa, and the yellow damask curtains. There 
were no modem improvements to be seen in the 
room ; not a vestige of faded green, or even a 
Japanese fan. The carpet was dark red, with 
white and pink roses flung about it ; a round table 
stood under the glass ohandelier, and on that 
table was placed a silver tray, which held a large 
teapot, a cake, and a plate of rolled bread and 
butter, for the ladies dined at six, and were quite 
ready to enjoy a tolerably substantial meal by nine 
o'clock. 

There was another occupant of the cozy room 
-who looked forward with considerable satisfaction 
to his supper, and that was Flossy, the white. 
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long-haired dog, who reposed comfortablj on a 
cushion at his mistress's feet. 

<< Eliza/' said Aunt Wilhelmina^ after a short 
pause, ^' please to pick tip these stitches, and then 
I should wish to consult you about Percy's 
letter." 

It was extraordinary to see the skill with which 
Miss Eliza managed to get those refractory 
knitting needles into order again ; she had such 
thin, nervous fingers, and such an odd way of 
twitching her head>bout from one side to the 
other, and looking at things out of the comers of 
her eyes, that you wouldn't have thought it was 
possible. But she did it though, in a very few 
moments, and then was ready to answer Mrs. 
Holdoffs observation. 

"It will be a great pleasure to you to see 
Captain Holdoff again, after an absence of, let me 
see, six years I think." 

** You need not think about it at all," said Aunt 
Wilhelmina in a sharp tone of voice ; " you know 
it is six years ; and / am not certain about the 
pleasure. I have done very well without him all 
this time. Give me my spectacles if you please, 
Eliza." 

Up jumped Miss Eliza again, and fetched the 
heavy gold spectacles (which had belonged to the 
late Mr. HoldoflP). Aunt Wilhelmina put them on,, 
low down on her nose, and then proceeded to read 
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the letter without their assistance as she held it 
up on a level with her eyes. 

'^ It appears to me," she said, " that my nephew 
Percy, and Mrs. Percy, contemplate residing in 
town for a short time before his regiment goes to 
Ireland, and they propose sending the two little 
girls here for a few days. It will be a great con- 
venience to them, I don't doubt, as the nurse has 
gone home ill." 

"A very great convenience, I imagine," 
answered Miss Eliza, looking up anxiously; ^'and 
not altogether inconvenient to you, ma'am." 

What Aunt Wilhelmina's love of contradiction 
would have led her to say next, I am unable to tell 
you, as the conversation was interrupted by a 
piercing yell from Flossy, and both the ladies 
hastened to sooth his wounded feelings. 

*' He must have heard a noise in the street," 
said Aunt Wilhelmina, who was devoted to her pet. 

" Dear, good, clever little dog he was ! " 

' muttered Miss Eliza, who did not dare to use more 

affectionate language when Aunt Wilhelmina was 

present ; " he didn't like the nasty cabs, did heP " 

" Bow-wow- wow," barked Flossy, as indignant 
as if he had passed his life in a desert, instead 
of a noisy London thoroughfare; then with a 
plunge and an effort, he rolled off the sofa and 
staggered to the door, where he stood barking for 
many minutes. 
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** I shall write to my nephew Percy," observed 
Annt Wilhelmina, after peace had been restored, 
'^ and ask him to send the little girls for three 
days only. Don't try to persuade me to do other- 
wise, Eliza, for I have made np my mind. Three 
days is quite long enough for me to bear the 
anxiety of looking after other peoples' children, 
and quite long enough for Percy and Mrs. HoldofE 
to find apartments in London.'' 

Miss Eliza gently murmured an assent, and the 
tea-tray was fetched away, Flossy barking the 
whole time at Eobin, the man who had washed 
him once a week ever since he was a puppy, and 
could not be considered an intruder. Then Aunt 
Wilhelmina wrote her letter slowly, as was her 
manner, read it, re-read it, sealed it, and requested 
Miss Eliza to put it into the letter-box, where it 
would repose unmolested till Robin took it to the 
post on the following morning. This was the 
custom of the house. 

A few days afterwards a cab drove up to the 
door. A thin young man, with dark hair, got out^ 
lifted two little bundles on to the door step, and 
knocked a thundering knock. Robin was waiting 
in the hall, and, if the truth must be told, looking 
out of the window. He knew the Captain would 
be punctual; if he said four o'clock, why ha 
meant it, and in that respect he resembled hi& 
aunt, Mrs. Holdoff*. 

L 
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^ How do you do, Bobin 9 '' said the Captain. 
^* My annt upstairs P ** 

^ Yes, sir^ in the drawing-room. I am glad to 
see you looking so well again." 

^^ Thanks/' nodded the Captain ; then turning 
to the two little bundles, ^' upstairs, run along I 
That big door with the glass handles. By-the-byej 
I haven't paid the cab." 

The children went on as they were told, hand 
in hand, opened the drawing-room door with some 
difficulty, and presented themselves unannounced 
before the astonished eyes of Aunt Wilhelmina and 
Miss EUza. 

** Good afternoon, great-aunt," they said, both 
at once, in chirpy treble voices, and approached 
the fireplace. 

They were two chubby little girls, dressed 
exactly alike in dark grey ulsters and fur caps, 
each carrying a fur muff, and a tiny bundle of 
chrysanthemums. They had curly brown hair 
and great blue eyes, noses that turned slightly 
upwards, and very red cheeks. To describe one is 
to describe the other ; they were as like (as Bobin 
afterwards told cook), " as two peas in a pod." 

^ Why, dear me ! " exclaimed Aunt Wilhelmina, 
putting down her knitting, and looking over the 
rims of her spectacles ; '* what have we here P " 

" The twins, great-aunt," was the reply ; " and 
father's on the stairs." 
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A quick step, and Captain HoMoff was in the 
Toom, embracing Aunt Wilhelmina, shaking hands 
with Miss Eliza, and tumbling oyer Flossy al! at 
once. 

^'Delighted to be at home again, dear aunt I 
And how are you P Made friends with the twins 
already ? Come, children, and kiss your aunt, and 
this is kind Miss Eliza, that I have so often told 
you about." 

The twins came forward, they dropped their 
muffs, and held out four fat little hands (in the 
warmest of worsted gloves) to be shaken, and two 
merry little faces to be kissed. 

"How d'you do, my dears,'' said Aunt 
Wilhelmina, kindly. " Why, Percy, how do you 
know one from the other? What is your 
name ? '* 

"We are called Cilly and Willy,'' answered the 
nearest twin. "What a nice little dogl Why 
does he bark so P Will he bite. Miss Eliza P " 

Mossy had awakened to the fact that the room 
was full of strangers ; he stood on the end of the 
sofa, barking furiously, and making plunges in the 
direction of the twins, sadly interrupting the con- 
yersation that was going on between Aunt Wil- 
helmina and her nephew. 

" It is really many years since I have seen you, 
Percy." 

" Bow-wow-wow," barked Flossy. 
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" Indeed, aunt, I have been away a great deal ; 
we have only been at home a week as you — '* 
f ^* Bow-wow-wow/' 

" And your wife P '* inquired Aunt Wilhelminay 
in a louder tone. 

" Bow-wow-wow.'' 

" Staying with her mother till I can — " 

" Bow-wow-wow-ow-ow." 

Then, as the Captain turned round in dismay,. 
Hiss Eliza seized Flossy in her arms and walked 
up and down the room with him till his rage 
gradually cooled down. 

<'We have brought you some flowers," said 
Cilly, as the excitement subsided." 

" We picked them in granny's garden this morn- 
ing," added WUly. 

They placed the little bunches of faded chrysan- 
themums in Aunt Wilhelmina's knitting basket. 

" We should like to take oflF oar jackets, if you 
please, and we are very hungry ; could we have 
some teaP" 

Miss Eliza gazed at the little visitors with as- 
tonishment, expecting that Aunt Wilhelmina 
would administer a reproof, but on the contrary, 
she graciously accepted the flowers, rang the bell 
and ordered tea ; indeed, she exerted herself to 
cut the cake, and remonstrated with Bobin 
because he had not brought bread-and-butter 
enough ! 
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The twins liad some difficulty in climbing up the 
high stuffed drawing-room chairs, especially as 
they objected to be assisted. 

^' No thank you. Miss Eliza, we can help each 
other/^ said Cilly, wriggling into her chair with a 
very red face. "Mother says we are quite big 
enough to wait on ourselves." 

" Our little Canadian ladies have learnt to be 
very independent,^' said Captain Holdoff. " I hope 
they won't give you much trouble, aunt; you know 
poor Anna is ill, and they are learning to do withr 
out any help. Eh P Silly-Billy P '' 

" Yes, dear father,'' answered the twins gravely, 
and nodded their curly brown heads. 

" For what we are going to receive — " began 
Willy. 

" Hush ! " interrupted Cilly ; " this is not a 
proper meal. There's no cloth I " 

" I quite forgot," answered Willy, taking a large 
bite out of her slice of bread-and-butter. " Miss 
Eliza, may I give Flossy some sugar, if you please P " 

" To be sure, my dear," answered Miss Eliza^ 
who had been hovering round the table with 
Flossy in her arms, not quite knowing whether 
it would be wise to put him down again. " But 
not too much ; I am afraid he is rather a greedy 
iittle dog, but you shall see how nicely h^ can beg 
by and bye, when he is in a good temper ! " 

" He is a very fat little dog," remarked Willy ; 
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^ shall we take him to the park to-morrow and let 
him swimP Great-aunt, how far is it to the 
Serpentine P " 

** Too far for little girls to walk/* answered Aunt 
WUhelmina, who was particularly interested in her 
nephew's account of the apartments he had heard 
of, and the leave he hoped to get before starting 
for Ireland. 

Captain and Mrs. Holdoff had spent the greater 
port of their married life in Canada ; indeed Mrs. 
Holdoff was a Canadian by birth, though she had 
first met her husband in England. By some un- 
accountable freak Aunt Wilhelmina had, from the 
very commencement, taken a dislike to her new niece, 
and never could get over the idea that Percy might 
have stayed in England if he had chosen so to do, 
instead of being perpetually shifted from one 
station to another. But what was to be expected 
of a man who had a foreigner for his wife P Mrs. 
Percy, who was the sweetest tempered of women, 
could not but be aware of these sentiments, and 
often laughed over the old lady's letters ; but she 
bore no malice, and willingly consented to spare 
Iwsr twin daughters for a day or two, when Percy 
cmggested that he thought it would give his aunt 
pleasure. 

** We can walk a very long way. Miss Eliza,*' 
said Cilly ; '^ but if the Serpentine is too far, we 
nmfft ask for the carriage. Don't you think so? 
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'* I do not quite know, my dear, whether your 
aunt would altogether like you to do that/' 

" Oh ! " exclaimed the twins, both together, with 
wide-opened eyes. 

We will ask her by-and-bye,'* continued Willy. 
Mother said she would be very kind to us, and 
she has got a carriage. Don't you think she will 
be. Miss Eliza?" 

Miss Eliza's hands fidgeted up and down the hot 
water jug, with which she had just been filling up 
the teapot, and the very bows on the top of her 
cap fiuttered with agitation ; she first glanced in 
the direction of the aunt and nephew, they were 
fortunately deep in conversation, and then turned 
to the inquiring twins. 

** My dears, I am quite sure your aunt will be 
very kind to you. And I am also sure that you 
will be two well behaved little girls, and a great 
comfort to her." 

^* We are going to try, Miss Eliza,'' said Willy. 
** Anna said we were a comfort when we poured 
out her medicine, though one day we gave it her 
out of the wrong bottle ; she didn't like that at 
all i Does great-aunt have much medicine 9 1 
don't see any bottles ! " 

Here CiUy took up the thread of the conversa* 
tion as Willy turned her attention to Flossy, who 
was standing on his hind legs and making fruitlesB 
efforts to jump on to her lap. 
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'* I am very glad you live here, Miss Eliza ; you 
will be able to tell us all about father when he 
was a little boy; won't youp How old are you 
now P Because he is very old you know." 

This last observation^ being made in a higher 
tone than usual, reached Captain Holdoff's ears. 
He jumped up from his seat^ and put his hands on 
his little daughters' shoulders. 

"Do I hear my Silly-Billy indulging in rash 
statements P You will frighten kind Miss Eliza, 
she is not accustomed to such pieces of curiosity." 

"What's a rash statement P" asked Willy, 
who was gradually being pulled off the slippery 
chintz chair by Flossy's struggles. 

'^ Ah 1 I must leave you to find that out before I 
come and fetch you home." 

** Kiss me, dear father," murmured Oilly. 

"Me too, dear father," added Willy; ''Vm 
not sticky." 

In a moment they were both hanging round 
his neck, while Flossy was finally hurled back- 
wards on to the ground, where he devoted his im- 
mediate attention to eating the remains of a slice 
of cake, that Miss Eliza had dropped by mistake. 

Captain Holdoff deposited the twins on the 
hearth rug ; there they stood, with flushed faces, 
and rumpled curls, smiling benignly on Aunt 
Wilhelmina. 

"Well, children! And what have you to say 
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for yourselTes ? '' asked the old lady, very 
.graciously ; *' and where did your father find that 
wonderful name for you ? ^* 

*^ Silly-Billy P^' 

" Tes, that is what I mean/' 

" He invented it/' said Cilly ; " but we were 
•christened Cecilia Lovejoy — " 

"And Wilhelmina Lovejoy," puit in Willy. 
^* Lovejoy is granny's name, and mother's, before 
she married father. I am caUed after you, great 
aunt, Willy, and Cilly is called after poor uncle 
Cecil, who died before we were born ; father said 
so. Did you know that uncle, great-aunt ? " 

Captain Holdoff was standing by Miss Eliza, 
talking to her in his kind friendly way ; now he 
came forward, as if he would have interrupted 
the conversation, but Aunt Wilhelmina looked up 
over her gold spectacles, and said — 

" Let them talk, Percy, I foresee that the twins 
jand I shaU be great Mends by-and-bye." 







CHAPTER n, 

|HE twins were not troubled witli shy- 
ness. There was no doubt about 
that; anyone who had seen them,, 
the next morning, perched on two stools at 
the breakfast table, would have felt convinced, at 
the fii'st glance, that they were thoroughly at 
home. On the extreme edge of the long table 
sat Flossy, blinking his eyes, and accepting 
alternately^ pieces of bacon and hot buttered 
toast from the twins. It was quite against the- 
rules of the house that Flossy should get on the 
table at all, except at dessert, when the cloth 
had been remored, but as Aunt Wilhelmina 
always remained in her own room in the morn- 
ing, why Miss Eliza naturally presided at break- 
fast, and she could not find it in her heart to 
disturb this harmonious arrangement; she was 
too pleased to see her dear dog contented, and 
the twins so amenable ! 

"I wonder whether you would like to go in 
the square for a little while, Cilly, my dear/^ 
said Miss Eliza to the nearest twin. 
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" We should like it very mticli, but I em "Willy. 
Don't you know us apart yet ? " 

*' Well, do you know, my dear, I am afraid I do 
not. I shall have to go and put my spectacles on ;. 
I really am sorry to have made the mistake." 

'^ It doesn^t matter a bit. Miss Eliza. Granny 
often calls us by the wrong name, and so did 
Anna for a long time. If that is the square 
over the way, I think we had better go into it 
very soon ; it looks such a nice place to play 
in. Shall we have to climb the railings. Miss 
Eliza ? '' 

** Certainly not^ my dear," said Miss Eliza, quite 
shocked ; '* I shall send Bobin with you, with the 
key, and then I will come and fetch you myself, 
as soon as I have spoken to cook, and bring dear 
little Flossy with me." 

*' Yes, do, please Miss Eliza ; shall I push him 
on to the floor now ? he can't jump." 

Flossy was walking helplessly round the table^ 
during the discussion, sniffing contemptuously at 
the loaf, and drinking out of Willy's cup. 

'^ No, my dear, no ! He would not like to be 
treated in such a manner, and we must be very 
kind to poor dumb animals, you know ; mustn't 
we Flossy ? " 

Here Flossy, having finished the contents of 
the large breakfast cup, broke into a howl of such 
extraordinary power and ehrillness, that Misa 
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Eliza took him in her arms, and distracted liis 
attention by letting him look out of window. 

In the meantime, the twins put their two stools 
away tidily against the wall, and raced out of tlie 
room, banging the door after them, to the top of 
the kitchen stairs. 

" Bobin ! " they shouted, in such singularlj 
clear voices, that poor Aunt Wilhelmina, two 
flights above, was startled out of her sleep. 
^' Eobin ! we are going to put on our things, and 
we wish to be taken to the square at once.'* 

" Bobin will be here directly, miss,^' said cook, 
coming half way up the stairs, and drying her 
hands on a cloth. ^' Bless me ! You two little 
ladies are enough to amaze one ! '' 

*' Are we P *' said the twins, smihng beamingly. 

" Who are you, please ? '* asked Cilly, '* Fm 
afraid you are rather ill. Why do you talk in a 
whisper?" 

*^ I am the cook, missy, and I thought may be 
we should wake the mistress upstairs. She sleeps 
badly at night, and doesn't like to be disturbed.** 

** Oh ! " exclaimed Willy, with a deep drawn 
.Bigh; "poor great-aunt! Let us be very quiet. 
I'm glad there's nothing the matter with yon, 
cook. I thought perhaps you were going to be 
ill, like poor Anna ! We will come and help yon 
make a pie presently I " 

Bang went the heavy spring door, before cook 
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€Ould interfere, and hand in hand the twins went 
up stairs, stamping violently, but talking all the 
way in whispers, and reminding each other to be 
" very quiet." This lasted till they arrired at 
the second floor landing, where (it being rather 
dark in the old fashioned house) Oilly contrived 
to catch her foot in the carpet, and fell, with an 
appalling crash against Aunt Wilhelmina's door. 
Jane, the maid, appeared to ask what was the 
matter, and faint sounds were heard from below. 

Miss Eliza was stifling Flossy's bark at the un- 
wonted noise ! Cilly picked herself up instantly, 
remarking, (with a loud " hush ! " to the maid) ; 
''please don't wake poor great-aunt," then taking 
Willy's hand, she pursued her upward journey, 
without any more disasters. 

A very proud man was old Robin, walking 
across the square, with a child on each side, 
conscious that cook was looking on from the 
kitchen, and Miss Eliza from the drawing-room 
window. 

"It's like a prison," observed Cilly, in de- 
lighted accents, as Robin put the key into the 
lock, and pushed back the heavy gate. 

' " So it is," said Willy, " and we'll play at being 
prisoners till Miss Eliza comes, and then she shall 
be the ogre, and Flossy shall be the dragon, and 
they will both ran after us. Give me the key^ 
please, dear Robin." 
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^^ Will you take great care o£ it, miss 9 " asked 
Sobin^ somewhat anxiously. 

*' Of course we will, and we must have the key, 
or how are we to let the ogre in ? '' 

Bobin could not solve that difficulty, so after a 
little more persuasion, he handed the key to Cilly, 
and went home to tell cook that the Miss Holdoffs 
were " the sweetest spoken young ladies that he 
had come across for a long time,'' wherewith eook 
quite agreed. 

How the twins enjoyed that half -hour in the 
square to be sure ! They raced round all the 
walks, sat down on all the seats, to try whic^h was 
the most comfortable, explored the summer-house, 
which was particularly damp and uninviting at 
this time of year; and kicked the dead leaves 
about the lawn, that the gardener had collected 
into a tidy little heap, ready to be carted away. 
Then they bethought themselves that it must be 
time to go and see after Miss Eliza, so they opened 
all the gates, let in several people who had no 
business to be there, and even invited a butcher 
boy to walk across the square ! But the butcher 
boy had a great deal of meat in his tray, and 
thought the gardener might be after him, so he 
only shook his head, and walked away, whistling 
*^ Tommy make room for your uncle,'* in a very 
contemptuous manner. 

'' That's not > nice boy at all," said Willy, as 
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slie slammed the gate; ^'let ns go back to the 
^summer-house and invent a new game." 

The summer-house stood on a yery slight in- 
cline, in the middle of a group of sycamores, 
the roof was covered with thick ivy, and at the 
top swung a weathercock ; this graceful bird was 
evidently under repair, as there was a ladder 
leaning against the roof, and several tools were 
strewn about. 

^*I should like very much to go up there/* 
said Willy, gazing wistfully aloft. 

'* I don't think we may, and you know we are 
trymg to be good.'* 

" So we are, let's . play ball instead,'' and in 
the joy of her heart, Willy flung the key into 
the air; it was attached to a bit of steel chain, 
which might once have been Flossy's property. 
It fell to the ground without doing any further 
damage than hitting Cilly's head, but she did 
not mind, only threw it back with such right good 
will, that it alighted on the summer-house roof, 
And was lost to sight among the leaves. 

'^ There ! " said Cilly ; *' it's no use trying any 
longer, when you know you can^t be good, so I'm 
going to fetch the key ! " 

She scrambled up the ladder on to the roof, 
which was, after all, only a few feet from the 
ground ; unfortunately the ladder was not fastened 
in any way, and just as Cilly's foot was off the last 
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TOiuid it, slipped quietly down on to the be^ 
below. 

"Now I sball Iiave to stay here like a real 
prisoner, till the ogre comes and fetches me down ! '' 

" I can't lift the ladder/' shouted Willy, « it's 
too heavy, but I'll just fetch the gardener ; he's 
at the other side." 

Willy ran oflF as hard as her plump brown^ 
stockinged legs would carry her, while Cilly pro- 
ceeded to explore her new playground in a very 
contented frame of mind. She soon found the 
key, and then trudged through the wet, sooty ivy, 
up to the weathercock, which she patted aflFection- 
ately, and dressed up in her pocket-handkerchief 
and red worsted mittens. 

Now the gardener had got a tidy little tool- 
house, which had escaped the children's notice, 
and it happened that he was there, smoking a 
quiet pipe, just when Willy was looking for him 
at the other side of the square. Though he had 
not heard the ladder fall down on to the soft 
mould, he soon became conscious that someone or 
something was prancing about overhead on the 
roof. Tramp— tramp — ^tramp ! " It can't be them 
cats again, surely," said the gardener to himself, 
rather crossly, as he knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, and went to examine the premises. 

The first thing he saw as he raised his eyes, 
was a pair of thick boots, then a grey ulster, a 
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mtiff^ and lastly a very red-cheeked little girl, who 
was nodding at him graciously from her exalted 
position. 

**Help me down, if you please^ gardener; Miss 
Eliza will be here directly, and I don't want her 
to be frightened." 

'* You aren't frightened, then, little miss," said 
the gardener, unable to keep from smiling, though 
he felt as put out as possible. 

" No, thank you, not at all; it's a very nice 
little place, but rather dirty. Come up, if you 
please, gardener ! " 

The gardener who, for a gardener, was really 
civil, made no more ado, but put the ladder in its 
place and fetched the little girl down before you 
could look round. Somewhat breathless, and 
covered with wet and black, she stood locking 
at him, open-mouthed. Another little voice 
sounded from behind : — 

. "Thank you, gardener. Now, if you please^ 
will you take me up before Miss Eliza comes. I 
should like to play on the roof too.". 

The gardener turned round in amazement to 
find just such another little girl, only she was 
not wet and black, as he had that moment rescued 
from the top of the summer-house. 

" Fm afraid I couldn't do that, miss ; young 
ladies is expected to walk on the paths. There's- 
plenty of 'em." 
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*' Yes, to be sore," answered Willy, with perfect 
good nature ; '^ and I've jnst seen sucli a lovelj 
little cat, but sbe is very thin. I think you 
ought to feed your cats better^ gardener ! " 

" It's none of mine," said the gardener, gruffly ; 
*^ cats isn't allowed in the square." 

"Why, we've seen six!'* remonstrated Cilly. 

"Besides the starved tabby one that's made 
herself a little bed in the leaves ! " put in Willy, 

The gardener shouldered his ladder, and walked 
away without another word, not that he really 
felt cross, but he had strict orders to knock all 
stray cats on the head, and he didn't want to do 
it. Just then the attention of the twins vraa 
diverted by a familiar sound in the distance ; it 
was Flossy barking to be let in. As they ran to 
the gate, they could hear Miss Eliza's gentle tones 
remonstrating with her pet. " Dear, sweet little 
doggie, didn't he like to be kept waiting? The 
dear!" 

" Here we are, Miss Eliza," shouted the twins, 
" we haven't lost the key ! " 

" And you have been happy, good little girls, I 
am sure," said kind Miss Eliza; "why, Willy! 
how have you made your waterproof so damp P ** 

" It's Cilly, Miss Eliza ! I scrambled in the ivy 
leaves to look for the key, but it will soon dry^ 
and I liked it very much." :. : 

Miss Eliza was rather short-sighted, and not ati 
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all used to childreiL, or aware that the onlj ivj 
in the garden grew at the top of the snmmer- 
hqose, so she never fully realized the situation. 
Flossy, too, had the art of monopolizing her 
attention, and just now he had rushed to battle 
(between the railings) with a rufBanly-looking 
street dog, and she felt compelled to go to the 
rescue. " Well, my dears, I thought you would 
like to take a little walk with me, and then you 
must go in, as your aunt expects a gentleman to 
luncheon/^ 

The gentleman was a very old friend of Aunt 
Wilhelmina's, and his name was Mr. Waller; he 
was a lawyer, only he had long since given up his 
practice, and his whole time was occupied in 
looking after charities and committees. The only 
thing in the way of law that he ever did, was to 
make a new will every now and then, for Mrs. 
Holdoff, when she got tired of her old one. Seport 
said that he had once expressed a wish to make 
her Mrs. Waller, but this proposal had been 
promptly nipped in the bud.. Indeed, Aunt Wil- 
helmina had never mentioned the affair, except 
to one or two very • confidential friends, by 
v^hose aid the story had been gradually circulated. 
One circumstance, however, is quite certain, and 
that is, that Aunt Wilhelmina (in the presence of 
several witnesses) had gone so far as to tear up 
a letter from Mr. Waller, and to say that <' titiere 
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was no fool like an old one/' This Had happened 
long years a^o ; time had softened differences of 
Opinion, and Mr. Waller's friendship had survived 
all shocks and trials. . There he was when Miss 
Eliza and the twins returned, stationed comfort- 
ably in an easy chair on one side of the fire, while 
Aunt Wilhelmina sat on the other. She was 
suffering froin a slight headache in consequence 
of hei^ disturbed morning slumber, but was other- 
wisein very excellent spirits. Mr. Waller, being 
a cheerful little man, delighted in bright colours f 
he wore a blue cloth coat, a plaid waistcoat, a tie 
which was almost red, and a flower in his button- 
hole. The plaid waistcoat made a good back* 
ground for a very large gold watchchain, from 
which dangled a locket, a pencil-case and a com- 
pass. Altogether he was the very picture of a good- 
tempered old gentleman, who delighted in nothing 
more than showing kindness to everyone he came 
across. The twins took to him at once, and were 
perfectly enraptured when they discovered that 
his old-fashioned watch played a real tune, and 
that he had a box in his pocket that was full of 
sweettnedts. 

* " And how old are you, little lady ? " asked Mr, 

Waller, of Willy, who was sitting on his knee, 

and trying to take the lock of hair out of his gold 

locket, that he had just opened for her inspection. 

" We are fiv^," was the answer. 
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Ha, ha, ha ! ^' laughed Mr. Waller ; " and in 
another two years you will tell me ' we are seveti,* 
like the poem. Capital, isn't it, Miss Eliza jP"'^ 

Miss Eliza never read any poetry ' except 
** Evangeline " on Sunday afternoons, so she didn't 
understand. But it was no matter^ Mr. Waller 
went on quite happily. 

** So we are quite the same size, are we ? And 
-each twin quite as good as the other? Now, 
does Aunt Wilhelmina know which is which, I 
wonder?'' 

" Really, Waller," said Aunt Wilhelmma, "J 
could not say that I do at present, or iQliza either; 
"but we shall get cleverer in time, shan't we, 
Cilly?" 

" Yes, great-aunt, I hope you will," said Cilly, 
who was supposed to be helping Mrs. Holdoff to 
disentangle some knitting cotton; but as she 
stopped every now and then to put a loop round 
J^ossy's neck, it was not likely to be finished before 
bedtime. 

"Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed Mr. Waller again ; "do 
jou do any lessons, little ladies ?."•. 

" Yes, we do at home, but not here ; because 
mother said it was holiday time." ' : . 

'* Well, can you play me a tune now. Yankee 
doodle?" 

" Yes, I can play that," said Cilly quit&gravely, 
^* Please, Miss Eliza, will you open the pfano? 
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And I must have a big book on tlie stool to make- 
it high enough." 

Cilly sat down to the piano with great dignity^ 
counted one, two, three in audible tone^, and 
began to play " God save the Queen,'* slowly, 
certainly, but quite correctly, all the way througk 
to the end. 

^ Very good indeed ! '' exclaimed Mr. Waller, 
who did not know one tune from another ; *^ quite 
a little musician. I congratulate you on your 
great-niece's performance, Mrs. Holdoflf. Now, 
little miss, it's your turn. Did you notice, ma'am, 
that the subscription list I was teUing you of was 
getting on rapidly ? " 

This was to Mrs. Holdoff, and in the interest <^ 
the subject, they neither of them noticed that 
when CiUy got down from the music stool, she 
attd Willy stood whispering with their curly heads 
together. 

^ Now then,*' said Aunt Wilhelmina after a little • 
pause, " children, where is the other tune ? " 

'**To be sure, to be sure," said Mr. Waller, as 
he jumped up and helped the nearest twin on to 
the high stool. ^Now, Miss Willy, let us hear 
what you can do." 

The twin stretched out her plump little hands,, 
and began, after a moment's hesitation, " In my 
oottage near a wood." 

<<Tum-tum-tum«4um," murmured Mr. Waller,. 
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as he stood behiad her, without the slightest 
reference to the air in question. "Very nice 
indeed, very nice indeed. Now, young ladies^ 
what do you think I have got in my pocket P " 

" A dormouse," said CiUy, looking up anxiously. 

" Perhaps it's a little goldfish,'' suggested 
Willy. " Do you think that Flossy will like iU 
Mr. Waller ? " 

" No, it's nothing alive, but it is something that 
will buy you a pet if you want one. Look ! here 
is a bright half-crown for the little lady who 
played first." 

Cilly put out her hand. 

" That was me. May Willy have some of it, 
please?" 

" Wait a moment ; here's another bright half* 
crown for the little lady who played the second 
time — ' In my castle — ' " 

He turned towards Willy. But she shook her 
head and put her hands behind her back. 

'^ It's cottagej not castle ; and Cilly played it." 

"How's that?" asked Aunt Wilhelmina, kx)k* 
ing over the rims of her spectacles. 

" We never changed places, great-aunt, that's 
all," explained Cilly ; " we thought yon would noi 
know, and Willy can't play tunes." 

" Mother thinks it will be a long time before I 
do," observed Willy in a cheerfal tone of voice. 

" So Cilly plays for you both P 
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" Yes, except one piece that^s got four hands in 
it, and she can't do that for me, but mother can." 

"Upon my word, children," began Aunt 
Wilhelmina, but Mr, Waller interrupted her. 

''Tut, tut, my dear madam. It's an excellent 
joke ! Quite a little comedy going on, you know. 
You will have to tie bits of coloured ribbon round 
their necks. Ha, ha, ha ! Well, now I really think 
Miss Willy must have it after all ; only don't let 
me give it to the wrong one again." 

" It's great fun to have a present," said Willy, 
who was making patterns of the royal arms of Great 
Britain and Ireland on her chubby little hands. 
*' We should like to spend it at once, please." 

*' First thank Mr. Waller, my dears," said Aunt 
Wilhelmina. 

In a moment Cilly was holding up both hands 
to be taken on his knee, and Willy was stamping 
violently on his foot, in her endeavour to reach 
the extreme end of his chin to kiss. Fortunately 
for Mr. Waller, the gong sounded for luncheon, 
and the twins trotted joyfully downstairs, rendered 
happy by a promise that they should go that 
Tery afternoon to the bazaar, and spend their half- 
•crowns. 

'' By-the-bye, Miss Eliza," said Mr. Waller 
suddenly, in the middle of luncheon, '* have you 
not got an uncle, or a relation of some sort, in 
Australia?" 
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'^Indeed, I am afraid mj poor uncle can 
^scarcely be alive now, Mr. Waller, 1 have had 
DO answer to my letters for several years ; the 
last time I heard from him, he was in New Soath 
Wales/' 

Here Miss Eliza wiped her eyes, while her cap- 
xibboDS fluttered sympathetically, and kind- 
hearted Mr. Waller said — 

^* Dear, dear ! time flies. I suppose you have 
not seen him for twenty years, or so ? " 

*^ Longer than that ; he was quite a young man 
when he went out. We were more like brothei* 
..and sister." 

" To be sure ; I have heard Mrs. Holdofif speak 
of him," said Mr. Waller, but he did not go oil 
to say that Mrs. Holdoff's remarks on the uncle's 
^character had not been altogether laudatory, as 
she had expressed a decided opinion as to hia 
being a " worthless spendthrift of a scapegrace," 
whom Eliza had much better forget as soon as 
possible. 

A violent scratching at the door interrupted the 
irain of Mr. Waller's thoughts. 




CHAPTER ni. 

ETLY asleep ia Iiis basket, in front of 
I a roaring fire, FIobbj had octuaMy been 
I forgotten t This was an insult that his 
nature could ill brook ; he descended the stairs as 
&8t as he conld, and expressed his wrath hj a 
succession of short barks, at the same time 
tearing the paint o£E the dining-room door at the 
rate of two square inches a minute. He had 
not long to wait. Miss Eliza flew to let him in, 
exclaiming— 

" The poor dog I How clever of him to know 
that it was dinner time." 

"I don't think he can be reiy hungry," said 
Cillj, " because he had nearly all my breakfast, 
and we gave him a^ bath bnn at the baker's since 
then." 

" Oh, my dear, don't talk so," said Miss Eliza, 
who was heaping up a plate with chopped mutton, 
potatoes, and gravy; "and a poor dumb animal 
who cannot ask for what he wants." 

Here Flossy, who had been incessantly uttering 
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short yelps, adyancing towards the table, and 
waving his front paws in the air, as an act of 
hom&ge to the leg of mutton, suddenly dropped 
down again on his four legs, and accepted the 
plateful of good things that Miss Eliza put on the 
Turkey carpet for him — 

*' Just for a little treat," said that good lady,. 
*^ because he feels himself neglected." 

** Tou generally feed him on dry biscuit, don't 
you, Miss Eliza?" asked Mr. Waller. «Very 
good ! Excellent ! Well, ladies, I think I must 
wish you good-afternoon, as I have business in the 
City. Good-bye, good-bye. Miss Cilly and Willy ! 
I hope to renew your acquaintance at a futare 
period ! '' 

CiUy gazed at him with the roundest of blue 
eyes, and Willy remarked, as she helped herself 
to a piece of cake, '^ I like that funny old gentle- 
man ! " 

A more delightful place than the bazaar, the 
twins had never entered in all their short experi*^ 
ence. The pleasure was increased by the con-- 
sciousness that they had each a handsome sUm of 
snoney to spend, and that Aunt Wilhelmina had 
cUstinctly said they were to buy whatever they 
liked best, and they were not to be hurried. In 
fact. Aunt Wilhelmina had sundry little purchases 
of her own to make, such as woolly socks and caps,, 
which she had been in the habit of buying there 
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for the last lialf century or so. The twins were 
supremely happy, as dressed in their best frocks, 
and their blue velvet bonnets, they followed the 
two old ladies down a room which was crowded 
with toys and other treasures. 

Flossy had been left in the carriage, under the 
charge of the coachman. 

There were so many pretty things on the stalls 
that the twins expressed a desire to buy, and asked 
the price of, that I cannot tell you the names of 
half of them. Aunt Wilhelmina was wonderfully 
patient, and when she and Miss Eliza at last 
•stopped at the cap stall, she turned to the twins 
and said — 

" My dears, we shall be here for a few minutes, 
and by the time I have bought what I want, I 
hope you will have made up your minds what to 
buy. You can look about you while we are busy." 

** Thank you, great-auut,'* said the twins. 

They were in a very obedient frame of mind, 
hand in hand they wandered to the toy stall oppo- 
site, where there were the most beautiful dolls, 
and tea-things, and soldiers, and kitchens, and 
carts and horses ! Yes ! and there surely was a 
white woolly dog, on a green stand. It caught 
Willy's attention immediately, it was so very 
like Flossy. 

" Little white dog, miss P '* said the stall young 
Jady, pouncing out upon them from behind a row 
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of dolls' houses; ''yes, miss, a very pretty toy. 
Price two-and-sixpence/' 

'* Does he bark? '* asked Willy, anxiously. 

'•Oh, yes,'* said the woman, pinching the woolly 
dog hard, whereupon he gave a faint squeak, which 
was as unlike the real Flossy as anything could be» 

"I don't. think he barks loud enough," said 
Willy, doubtfully. 

" How do you like this 9 " So saying, the atten- 
tive young lady produced a rabbit, which hit a pair 
of cymbals together, and jingled a bell as he was 
pulled along. 

In the meantime Gilly had been attracted by the 
sound of a musical box, which was playing away 
cheerfully at the other side of the room. 

"I should like to buy that box," said Cillyj^ 
when the tunes had played themselves out, and the 
lid shut down with a bang. 

*' Very good, my dear," said a queer little old 
woman, in a poke bonnet, who kept the stall, 
"How much have you got to spend? Musical 
boxes are rather an expensive toy." 

" I have got a great deal of money," said CiUy, 
nodding mysteriously at the little old woman. 

"Then, perhaps, missy, you would like a ten. 
shilling box ? This little one is only seven-and- 



six." 



"Is that more than half-a-crown P " asked 
Cilly, "because I have got half-a-crown." 
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^ Fm afraid you cannot haye a musical l)Ox at 
all for that price. Perhaps your kind Tnfi.TnTnfL 
would make up the diflference! You're surely not 
here alone ? " 

^^ Great-aunt and Miss Eliza are just behind* 
I don't think I like musical boxes any more. I 
shall bay a basket to put Willy's dog in ! " 

Cilly trotted off in search of baskets^ first stop- 
ping to shake hands with the little old woman, 
and to say " good-bye " with great dignity. 

Aunt Wilhelmina was almost as particular about 
Iter purchases as the twins themselves, so she 
stayed a very long time at the cap stall, turning 
over the caps, and finally buying the ugliest of all, 
a remarkably high black one, with pink roses and 
a great deal of white lace ; however, at last it was 
pat into a small bandbox, the bandbox was wrapped 
in paper, and the whole thing ready to take. away« 

^I don't see the children anywhere about, 
ma'am/' said Miss Eliza, in her nervous, agitated 
way. 

" They must be close by," observed Aunt Wil- 
helmina. ^'You had better put your spectacles 
on, Eliza 1 " 

Now this was meant satirically, but Miss Eliza 
in her humility, accepted the proffered advice, and 
fumbled in her pocket for her glasses. 

** Were you looking for a young lady in a blue 
bonnet, madam P" inquired the girl at the toy 
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tatall opposite ; '' she bought a toy of me and then 
went down there to the right/' 

" Thank yon,*' replied Aunt Wilhelmina ; 
^' come, Eliza, don't flutter yourself. They must 
he round here, looking at the dolls, most likely." 

But the twins were not to be seen; upstairs and 
down, the two old ladies hunted for them till 
Miss Eliza was almost in tears, and even Aunt 
Wilhelmina began to wonder where they could 
be. Of course they made inquiries of the stall- 
keepers, and they had most of them noticed a 
little girl who answered to the description ; some 
of them had seen Cilly, and some of them had seen 
Willy, and Cilly and Willy had gone in different 
directions, so they sent Aunt Wilhelmina and Miss 
Eliza flying about, from one comer of the bazaar 
to the other, till the old ladies were seriously 
thinking of • appealing to the porter for assistance I 

"What will Captain Holdofi^ say? " asked poor 
Miss Eliza, in despair. '* His two dear little 
•daughters ! " 

" Don't be foolish, Eliza, I do beg. How can 
they be lost, when we know they are within these 
four walls somewhere or other? '* 

Just then they stopped at the musical box stall, 
very near the spot from which they had started. 

" Is there anything I can do for you this after- 
noon, ladies ? " said a cheerful little voice. 

Aunt Wilhelmina looked up in astonishmen!t ^ 
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there sat one twin perfectly snrroimded by mnsicalr 
boxes, clocks, and clock-work toys of eyery des- 
cription ! She had apparently nsnrped the stall- 
keeper's seat, as there was no one else to be seen. 

" Why, how did yon get in there, child ? '*' 
asked Annt Wilhelmina, "and what have you 
done with Cilly ? '' 

** Do yon mean * Willy P ' great-annt ! I thought 
she was with you," said CiUy, as she crept out 
from under the counter ; " I got in here because 
it's such a pretty little house to play in, and suck 
a kind old woman, but she has just gone to have 
her tea. She won't be long, you know." 

B J this time kind-hearted Miss Eliza had fully 
realized that here was one, at least, of the long- 
lost children. 

" My dear little girl," she said, hastily embrac- 
ing the astonished Cilly, " what a comfort that 
we have found you. Now, where can Willy be ? " 

" I expect she's gone home." 

"Home," repeated Aunt Wilhelmina, "what 
for, child ? " 

" Father told us always to go straight home if 
we were lost. Willy knows the address, so it's all 
right, great-aunt ! " 

It really seemed as if this were likely to be the 
case, so after describing Willy carefully to the hall 
porter, and, indeed, showing him Cilly as an exact 
pattern. Aunt Wilhelmina and Miss Eliza made 
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up their minds to find the caiiiageand driTe home 
as quickly as possible. 

As thej descended the stone steps yeiy slowlj, 
for Aunt Wilhehnina was a little lame, what was 
their surprise to peroeiye a yeiy short and broad 
little girl in a bine dress and jacket, and a yelyet 
bonnet, walking hand in hand with a majestic 
looking policeman ! She was conyersing with him 
in the most animated style. 

** There^s Willy," cried Cilly, mnning on to meet 
her. 

^' Oh, great-aont ! '' shouted Willy in a loud 
yoice, ^Hhis kind policeman helped me to find 
yon ! I snspected I was lost so I gaye myself in 
charge, didn't T, policeman ? That's what father 
said we were to do when we were lost.*' 

Annt Wilhelmina gazed from one twin to the 
other, and then at the policeman in mnte surprise, 
while Miss Eliza put her spectacles away and 
wiped her eyes. The policeman hastened to 
explain how the little lady had said she had missed 
her party, he had first seen her at the other side 
of the street, and he was bringing her back to 
make inquiries of the porter. 

" Well ! " said Aunt Wilhelmina at last, with 
a kind of a gasp, '^ I am obliged to you, I am sure,, 
policeman. Kindly call the carriage for me. The 
one over there with the little white dog.*' 

In a very few minutes Aunt Wilhelmina and 
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Mifis Eliza had taken their phices in the carriage^ 
and the twins were being lifted in by the benevo- 
lent policeman, who, at the same time, received 
a handsome gratuity from the old lady. 

Flossy was testifying his joy at their return, by 
barking incessantly, and worrying the end of Miss 
Eliza's shawl. 

**Gk)od-bye, policeman," said Willy filling up 
the whole of the window with her large bonnet and 
rosy face ; *' I am glad I have talked to a real one ! 
I b ope I shall see you again some day. Good-bye ! '' 

The twins were serenely satisfied with their 
afternoon's shopping, and did not know which to 
admire more, Cilly's neat basket and spade or 
Willy's woolly dog. As regards the latter, there 
was one slight drawback. Flossy could not endure 
the sight of it. In vain Willy held him up to 
admire her pet, while Cilly drew it up and down 
the hearthrug for his inspection, and Miss Eliza 
went down on her knees to persuade him. No ! 
Flossy would not suffer an intruder; he turned 
his head on one side, put his little black nose in 
the air, and howled anew I 

At last, even Cilly's patience gave way, she 
gathered the woolly dog in her arms, saying — 

" Never mind, Willy ; I will put him into my 
basket. It doesn't matter about his being so 
quiet. Flossy can bark for them both ; he isn't a 
bit tired.*' 
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^Ho/' sflid Willj, pensiYely; ^^let us go xtpebaixB 
and take our things ofiE before tea.*' 

^'Yoa will find Jane up there with a light, 
ehildnen," said Aunt WiUielmina^ who was lean^ 
ing back in her ehair with closed ejes, as though 
she had a bad headache ; '' fetch me the Mndio 
4x>ok oat of mj room^ if you please, Eliza." 

^^We can fetch it/' said Cillj, eag^rlj, as 
Miss Eliza jumped up to open the door ; ^ do let 
us. We know the book with the yellow ticket 
«ea it. Are you coming too, flossy? '* 

It really seemed as if Mossy were as anxious 
Qow to follow the twins, as he had been before 
to get away from them; but ho had his suddon 
freaks like the rest of us, as Miss Eliza knew 
from experience, so she was not altogether sur- 
prised when ho pattered upstairs, in a fiiendly 
maimer, wagging his tail as he went. 

The fire was blazing cheerily in Aunt Wilhelr 
mina's room. Indeed, it was so light tha^b the 
twins could see everything that was on the table> 
and they could have read the titles on the hacks 
of the books, if they had not been such long 
•ones. 

>^This is it,^' said Willy, laying hands on a 
Sradshaw. 

" I don^t think it is ; there's too much yellow. 
We must look for another." 

^ Perhaps it's on the bed, or the dressing table. 
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Oh I Cill J, what a lot of prettj bottles and trajs I 
Ifs quite like the bazaar." 

"So it is," cried Cilly. " I know what we will 
do. We will play at having a stall, and pnt the 
things on the bed in rows. That will be a nice 
game !" 

Cilly dragged back the cnrtains of the high 
four-posted bedstead, and patted the quilt flat, as 
far as she could reach, to make a smooth place for 
the stall. 

"What shall we sell?*' asked Willy. (She 
was engaged in fiUing the skirt of her frock with 
the candlesticks. Aunt Wilhelmina's hair brushes,, 
the soap, and such small trifles.) 

"Everything/* was the comprehensive reply ;. 
" that's the best of having a bazaar. I don't see 
any musical boxes, but we can have that little 
clock. Put the water-bottle behind it, to keep it 
upright, Willy." 

Once started, the new game went on success- 
fully, and in a very few moments the bed was 
covered with knick-knacks off Aunt Wilhelmina's 
table, china cups off the mantel-piece, and various 
articles of dress. 

" One cap is not enough," said Cilly, as she fell 
back to admire her handiwork ; " that looks like 
mother's bonnet-box ; open it and see." 

Out came Aunt Wilhelmina's very best Sunday 
bonnet, which, all waving with black and yellow 
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feathers, was immediately put in a place of honour 
on the top of the tallest candlestick. 

" Now, there^s the pincushion ; " remarked 
Willy; "but it's very heavy. Suppose we take 
the pins out, and stick them into the pillow in 
rows P '* 

This last suggestion took rather long to carry 
out, and by the time the hairpins, also, had been 
stuck into a new pair of velvet slippers, the twins 
were anxious to begin the buying and selling, 
which, after all, was the best part of the game. 

In the meantime. Aunt Wilhelmina, in her arm- 
chair, downstairs, kept her eyes shut till Miss 
Eliza began to think that she must have fallen 
into a slight slumber, after the unaccustomed 
fatigues of the day. So Miss Eliza availed herself 
of the opportunity, and ran downstairs to give 
some instructions to cook, that she had forgotten 
in the morning. 

But Aunt Wilhelmina was wide awake ; she was 
thinking. The presence of the two baby visitors 
in her great empty house had brought back to her 
all sorts of remembrances of former days, and, as 
she lay back in her chair, and thought how she 
had looked forward to the holidays that her 
nephew Percy had invariably spent with her, she 
sighed. It seemed a long, long time since then, 
half a life time, and Percy had been away so much 
since, was so devoted to his profession — and his 
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foreign wife ; then there came npon the old lady 
a sndden longiDg to have him there again, to* 
iniite him and his wife too (of whom she had seen 
80 little) to keep the children till they came to-^;. 
hy-tbe-bye, where were they P They had been an 
honr, at least, getting ready for tea ! 

" Poor little things ! " she said to herself, " they 
will be so cold up there, Jane ought to have sent 
them down at once; shall I go and see after 
them P '' 

** Bow, wow, wow, wow— M/OW / " 

The familiar sound of her f arourite's Toice, and 
that voice pitched to a most doleful key, settled the 
question. She opened the door quietly, and, if it 
is not too much to say of an old lady, fairly 
rushed upstairs. 

What a scene met her astonished eyes, as she- 
paused on the threshold ! 




CHAPTEE IV. 




VBRYTHING in the room appeared to 
have been taken from its proper place, 
and arranged on the bed! A spring 
clean, as Aunt Wilhelmina said afterwards, 
would have been nothing to it. In the centre 
of the hearth rug stood the woolly dog, vacantly 
gazing into the fire. The twins were engaged 
in mopping up the contents of the water- 
bottle, which had got upset on the counterpane, 
with the sponge ; and Flossy ? Dear little Flossy 
was scampering round and round the room, ap- 
parently frightened out of his wits. 

" Children ! children ! What are you doing? ** 
and truth compels me to state that Aunt Wilhel- 
mina's voice sounded very stem; "what is the 
matter with Flossy ? " 

^* That's just what we don't know," said Cilly, 
**we are only playing at keeping a stall, and 
Mossy was customer, and the woolly dog was his 
little boy, and he came and asked for — " 

" Asked ? '* repeated Aunt WUhelmina ; 
''Who?'' 
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Well, Willy did, I mean. She asked for 
Flossy, if I had got a smelling bottle \ I am the 
little old woman, you know, great-aunt, and I 
said * Yes, sir,' and I only held the bottle to his 
nose, to see if he liked the smell of it, before 
he bought it, and he has been running round 
the room ever since ! That's all, great-aunt ! '* 

That's all ! And the bottle had just been re- 
filled with the strongest smelling salts ! 

Aunt Wilhelmina rang the bell with such 
violence that Jane came racing downstairs, 
believing the bed-room chimney to be on fire. 

"You should have come an hour ago," said 
Aunt Wilhelmina, hurling her indignation at in- 
nocent Jane's head; **and have seen after the 
young ladies.'* 

Jane opened her eyes with astonishment, as 
well she might, but knew better than to make 
any answer. The twins also stood speechless, 
gazing on the ruin that they had made, while Jane 
extricated the black velvet bonnet from a pool of 
water. 

"As for you, children," continued Aunt Wilhel- 
mina, in a rather milder tone ; " you must never 
do this again." 

No, great-aunt," said Cilly, solemnly. 
And you must help Jane to put these things 
away — ^bazaar, indeed I " she added, casting her 
«yes on the rows of pins. 






■f 
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Yes, •great-annt," said Willj. 

^* And I cannot allow yon to come to dessert 
"this evening. Another time, when you are sent 
iio fetch anything, do not stop to play, but come 
directly/' 

" We will be very good," said Cilly, as she 
«tood on tip-toe to reach the mantelpiece. 

** And we shall have got everything quite ready 
for you, by the time' you come up into the draw- 
ing room,'' explained Willy ; " we did not know 
j-ou wouldn't like us to play bazaar in your bed- 
room ! " 

Aunt Wilhelmina walked ofp, but not without a 
parting glance at the twins, who were putting 
lihings to rights in frantic haste, quite regardless 
of the places where they ought to stand. 

A few hours later, the two old ladies had 
finished their dinner ; dessert was shining on the 
polished mahogany table, which had belonged to 
Mr. HoldoflPs father, and still shone like a looking 
glass, reflecting the stems of the old-fashioned 
wine glasses, in a crooked and curious manner. 
Bobin, after having placed two extra chairs, stood 
for a moment, irresolute, with his hand on the 
door handle. 

"Tell the young ladies that they may come 
.down to dessert, Robin," said Aunt Wilhelmina. 

** Very good, ma'am." 

Bobin disappeared. Miss Eliza peeled two 
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oranges, covering them carefallj with white- 
pounded sugar ; Aunt Wilhelmina picked ont the 
prettiest biscuits, and put them on two plates ^ 
bat the twins did not come. 

'* This is very extraordinary/' said Aunt Wilhel- 
mina, at last, in an aggrieved tone ; ** how very 
unpunctual these children are, to be sure ! It^ 
comes of their foreign bringing up, I suppose. 
"So ! don't contradict me, Eliza," as that gentle 
little lady seemed to be about to make an obser^ 
vation ; " I will go myself,, and see why they don't 
come when they are called." 

Off set Aunt Wilhelmina ; and Miss Eliza fol- 
lowed, shaking her head, and murmuring— 

** Dear me ! dear me ! " 

A faint sound of talking greeted them, as they 
entered' the drawing-room, fiobin, and cook, and 
Jane> and the housemaid were gathered in a circle 
round the fire. " La I what a pretty sight ! '* 
cook was saying. 

'' What is the meaning of this ? " asked Aunt 
Wilhelmina, in great astonishment. 

Jane and the housemaid fled at the sight of the 
mistress, but cook and Bobin stood their ground, 
just drawing back, so that she could see the twins. 
Worn out with the pleasures and excitements of a 
long and happy day, they had fallen fast asleep on 
the hearth rug. There they were, in their pretty 
muslin frocks and blue ribbons. Comfortably 
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eorled up at their feet was Mossy ! It wa« 
evident that he had^ for the time being, forgotten 
Ms animosity, for the woolly dog was close by, 
and Flossy was resting his little black nose on the 
objectionable green stand ! 

^ Oook was just going npstairs, and the others 
were jnst going down, ma'am," explained old 
Bobin, ^^ so I asked them to step in. It's a real 
picture, ma'am." 

"Eliza," said Aunt Wilhelmina, after Robin 
and cook had carried the sleeping twins to bed f 
** give me my writing desk, if you please, I will 
write to my nephew Percy. I have been intend- 
ing to do so all day." 

Miss Eliza looked up anxiously, surely the 
children were not to be sent home in disgrace ! 

"I shall tell him," continued Aunt Wilhel- 
xnina, without taking any notice of Miss Eliza 
*^ that he had better come here with Mrs. Percy 
for a few days, and look for apartments at his. 
leisure. A foreign lady can hardly be suited to 
her satisfaction just yet; and as for the twins- 
they can stay till their parents are settled. I 
should wish to keep them for the present." 

** I am delighted to hear you say so, ma'am." 

Miss Eliza turned away to fetch the desk, not 
daring to make another remark on the subject* 
The next morning found the twins in perfect 
lisalth and unbroken spirits. Somewhat to their 
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regret there was a thick fog, and though the 
mere fact of breakfasting by candlelight afforded 
them the greatest satisfaction, they had ap- 
parently set their hearts upon going into the 
square, just for a little run, and to take Cilly's 
new basket to put the dead leaves in I However, 
Aunt Wilhelmina had sent down a message that 
they were by no means to go out while the fog lasted, 
and as Miss Eliza said she had an important letter 
to write, indeed seemed altogether bustled and 
unlike herself, they begged permission to go down- 
stairs and show cook '^ how to make a pie." 

They were very happy in the kitchen ; each child 
dressed up in one of cook's aprons tied round her 
neck, and again round her waist, so that she 
should not fall over it. They spoilt a great deal 
of flour, and wasted as much butter as they could 
persuade cook to give them, the result being two 
very black and hard dumplings which they said 
were exactly like the ones Anna made them at 
home " for a treat." 

No sooner were the dumplings safely in the 
oven than the twins remembered that it was very 
late, and they had never said "good morning'* 
to poor Aunt Wilhelmina, and as they had not 
wished her *' good night " when they went to bed, 
they thought she would not like it. 

So off they set, coarse aprons and all, and meet- 
ing the old lady on the stairs, they held up 
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their clinbbj faces to be kissed, and affectionately 
patted her handsome silk gown with their greasj 
little fingers. Aunt Wilhelmina could not make 
any audible objection, as she had wrapped her 
head in a shawl, and was afraid to speak on 
the cold staircase ; but Jane, who was close by, 
came to the rescue, and took off the unsightly 
aprons, rolling them up with a little jerk and a 
flap, that sent a perfect cloud of flour over the 
carpet. Jane, having spent the greater part of an 
hour the night before in searching for pins and 
needles in her mistress' feather bed, was not very 
graciously inclined towards the children just then, 
but she could not repress a smile when they 
clapped their hands with delight, and asked her 
to shake the aprons again, as it was just like the 
smoke of a "real gun." 

The sun obligingly came out in the afternoon, 
and the fog cleared away. As the twins begged 
very hard, Mrs. Holdoff sent them into the square 
for an hour, with the strictest injunctions, that they 
were not to sit down at all, or walk on the grass, 
or get their feet wet, or stand about in the cold, 
or dig in the flower beds with Cilly's new spade ! 
However, as she was allowed to take the basket, 
and Willy had the woolly dog, with a long bit of 
string fastened through a hole in his green stand, 
this list of forbidden pleasures was not much of a 
hardship. 
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'' I shouldn't make any more litter with those 
leaves than I could help, if I was you, missy ; " ob- 
jierFed Bobin, as he escorted the childz^n home 
when the hour was up. 

They were perfectly glowing with heat, the 
result of the exercise they had taken, and the con- 
scientious manner in which they had carried out 
Aunt Wilhelmioa's instructions ; besides the little 
basket was heaped up with leaves, which seemed 
somehow or other, to be remarkably heaiy, as each 
twin had hold of one side of the handle and 
jseemed to be bowed down with the weight thereof. 

« Why not, Eobin 9 " asked Cilly, after Bobin 
had repeated his injunction two or three times ; 
not that she was at all deaf, but she wasn't listen- 
ing, and Willy, too, was evidently thinking of 
something else. 

*' I don't think your aunt would like it, she 
doesn't like a litter somehow, missy ; and just now 
.she is busy with Miss Eliza anxl some gentlemen." 

" They are very beautiful, are'nt they, Eobin P'* 
asked Willy, " such nice large leaves ! " 

" I am glad you are pleased with them, missy," 
said Bobin, who did not wish to be unkind, but 
secretly wondered where the pleasure could be in 
hanxUing a lot of wet, mouldy, garden rubbish I 

In spite of all his hints and remonstraiioes the 
basket found its way into the drawing-roozn* There 
it was, sure enough, placed on a stool behind Aunt 
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l/7illielmina's chair; and there were the twins as 
well standing on either side, and each wearing the 
most mysterious expression of countenance. 

*' Do you think she feels it stuffy ? '^ asked CiUj, 
in a whisper. She was digging with both hands 
in the leaves. 

" I don't know, but Pm afraid she is very cold." 

Willy carefully moved another leaf, a very damp 
one, and put it on the top of Aunt Wilhelmina's 
knitting, which she had left on her table. There 
was a faint rustle, and a small, shivering, tabby 
kitten put her head out of the basket, and looked 
reproachfully at the twins. She had very blue eyes, 
the whitest of teeth, and a very red tongue ; this 
they could distinctly see, as the kitten opened her 
mouth wide every minute or so, and then shut it 
again, but without making any sound. 

^' She really is a dumb animal, and we must be 
very kind to her. Miss Eliza said so ; *' and Cilly 
took the kitten out of the basket and wrapped it 
up tenderly in a sky blue antimacassar; "she 
seems very hungry ; do you think you could go and 
ask cook for some dumpling, Willy 9 There was a 
great deal left at dinner.'' 

Willy ran away, leaving Cilly to nurse the in- 
valid kitten, and to clear up the " litter," as Bobin 
called it. This was a comparatively simple task, 
for she pulled open the silk bag that was attached 
to Mrs. Holdoff's work-table, and cahnly popped 
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the basket and its contents into it ; a few leaves* 
fluttered out and fell on the highly polished steel 
fender, where they remained till they had made- 
neat sycamore patterns in rust, which were very 
difficult to take out the next morning. 

For the tabby kitten, a comfortable bed was ar- 
ranged; first, an embroidered satin cushion, and 
then a background of yellow damask curtain, 
which Cilly tucked round carefully to keep the 
draught out. 

Willy had not very far to go in search of pro- 
visions; she found a luncheon tray outside the- 
dining-room door, waiting to be taken in to the 
gentlemen, who had come on business. This was 
indeed an unexpected piece of good fortune, she 
took two sandwiches and a patty, and then, as 
somebody knocked very loud at the hall door, she^ 
ran up again with the treasures in her pocket. 

*'It's all I could get," she panted; ^'there's 
somebody coming upstairs, be quick and give it to 
the poor little kitten ! " 

With the greatest presence of mind, Cilly turned 
the contents of Willy's pocket into a Dresden china 
plate that she took fronj the cheffonier, and put it 
down to the half starved kitten, behind the yellow 
curtain. 

Old Eobin threw the door wide open, announo-- 

ing— 

"Mrs. William Delamere Parkins.'* 



CHAPTER T. 

■HERE was a faint smell of perfume, a 
very distinct jingling sound, and in 
■walked— or rather glided — the most 
fashionable-looking lady that the twins had ever 
seen. She was accompanied by a little girl, in 
an exceedingly short frock, high-heeled boots, and 
a sailor hat very much at the back of her head. 
The lady was tall and slender, moreover, she wore 
a very high bonnet, with lilac feathers, which 
waved gracefully to and fro every time she moved 
her head ; her silk gown was all over bugles and 
beads, and they jingled and made almost as mach 
noise as the dozens of silver bangles that glittered 
on her wrists. The twins had plenty of time to see 
all this, and they stood staring at the strange lady, 
with their two pairs of blue eyes very wide open 
indeed. 

She did not seem to notice them at first, and 
then turned round with a start, and held up a 
double eyeglaas. 
"Whom do I see? Mrs. HoldofE'a two dear 
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little nieces I Laura, my precious child, go and 
speak to yonr new little fHends." 

As Laura did not appear to have heard this in- 
junction, the twins came forward and held out' 
their hands. 

"We are quite well/' said'Cilly, cheerfully;. 
" couldn't you see us ? " 

" Who are you, please ? " asked Willy ; " is that- 
your little girl ? Why doesn't she speak ? " 

The ice having once been broken, there is no 
saying how many more questions the twins would 
have asked without waitmg for an answer, but just 
then Aunt Wilhelmina came in, with a great many^ 
apologies for having kept Mrs. Delamere Parkins 
waiting. 

" You will excuse me, I know, when you hear 
that I have been engaged, on matters of business, 
with my old friend and companion, Eliza ; she has 
just received the news of the death of a near rela- 
tive in Australia, and takes it much to heart." 

"Dear me," sighed Mrs. Delamere Parkins,, 
moving her long neck backwards and forwards, and 
speaking in a soft cooing voice ;." believe me, I 
sympathise with her aflliction." 

" Well ! " remarked Mrs. Holdoff, " considering^ 
that she has not seem him for twenty years, and 
that she inherits thirty thousand pounds, I think 
she ought to do pretty well." 

" Thirty thousand pounds I you do not say so ! I 
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am most happy to hear it ; pray convey my con- 
g^tulations to Miss Eliza. Thirty thonsand 
pounds; a very large sum ! *' 

Mrs. HoldoflF agreed shortly with this observation, 
and then turned her attention to the three little 
girls, who stood looking at each other mthout 
speaking a word. 

" My dears, would you like to take your little 
friend into the library, and play together for a 
little while ? Is she at all shy, Mrs. Parkins P '* 

Aunt Wilhelmina felt obliged to ask this 
question, for the little friend did not make any 
sign of having heard or understood what was said, 
but stood kicking the leg of her mother's chair. 

" Oh, no ! Mrs. HbldofP, not in the least shy ; 
are you, my darling Laura ? But so sensitive, 
such a delicately organized child, and with so much 
artistic feeling ! I often say to her, do I not, my 
pet — " Here the pet grunted. ** I often say to 
her that she must not think too much of herself 
in consequence. It is quite a gift, a peculiar gift, 
her being so different from other children of her 
age. It has pleased Providence to endow her with 
this refined nature.*' • 

Mrs. Delamere Parkins smiled sweetly, and 
held out her hand ; as she did so, eighteen silver 
bangles came clattering down one against the 
other. 

*' Isn't it so, my precious Laura P " 
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*^ I don't want to go downstairs/' said Lanra^ 
in a decidedly sulky manner. 

"Ton wonld rather stay here with me, my 
darling P" inquired Mrs, Parkins affectionately; 
then suddenly starting up, she pushed back her 
chair and exclaimed : " A cat ! I really belieye I 
see a cat ! You must excuse me, Mrs. Holdoff, 
but I have ths greatest antipathy to cats ; it is 
hereditary, too, quite. My poor grandpapa could 
never sit in the same room with a cat I I 
really—" 

The little starved kitten, having enjoyed a better 
dinner than she had ever had in her life bef ore, 
began to feel refreshed ; and having rubbed her 
<coat quite dry against the embroidered cushion, 
she thought it was high time to look about her a 
little in this strange world. As ill-luck would 
have it, the first thing that attracted her notice 
was Mrs. Delamere Farkins*s dress, glittering with 
bugles, and the second thing her wrist, all 
jingling with bangles I Tabby made one spring, 
and jumped on to the lady's lap ; but she did not 
stay there long. Mrs. Parkins got up with a 
scream, and pushed her chair almost into the fire. 

<' I told you so, Mrs. Holdoff ! I must ask you 
to have that animal removed. My poor grand- 
papa could not endure the sight of a cat. Take it 
away, Laura ; take it away ! " 

Here Mrs. Parkins's feelings got the better of her 
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manners^ and she actually leapt on to the sofa, and 
flapped a pocket handkerchief at the intruder. 

Laura never stirred^ but Cillj ran to the rescue, 
and picked up the poor little kitten, who sat 
perfectly scared in the middle of the room, just 
where she had been thrown down, uttering a 
piteous " miaw " £rom time to fcime. 

''It's our Square Tabby, great-aunt; please 
don't send her away.** 

" She will be very good," implored Willy; " and 
she was so cold out of doors ! '* 

Perhaps another time Mrs. Holdoff might have 
objected to the presence of a strange pet, especi- 
ally one who was introduced in this unceremonious 
style ; but just now she was exceedingly provoked 
at her visitor's behaviour, and the spirit of con- 
tradiction (which was a decided element in her 
character) rose up strong within her bosom. 

" Take the poor little thing down to cook, my 
dear. Yes, Willy, you may go too ; and we will 
see what can be done for it. Pray do not alarm 
yourself unnecessarily, Mrs. Parkins ! " 

So Mrs. Parkins came down from the sofa, and 
murmured in a sofb voice, '' how sorry she was, 
but her nerves were so weak," and a great many 
other excuses ; but as Mrs. HoldofP did not 
particularly sympathize with her, she soon rose to 
leave, saying that the little Mends must see more* 
of each other another day. 
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''That woman would try the temper of a 
samt/' said Aunt Wilhelmina to herself^ as Mrs. 
Delamere Parkms retired, rustling and jingling as 
she went. ** Why, gracious me ! what's that ? " 

There was a sudden and tremendous noise below, 
suggestive of the mental wanderings of a lunatic 
cymbal player, or the crashing together of many 
copper kettles ! It was the delicately organized 
child proving her claim to an artistically sensitive 
nature, by performing on the gong as she passed 
through the hall ! 

Mrs. Holdoff and Miss Eliza sat in the snug 
drawing-room that evening, according to their 
custom. Flossy was in his basket, the fire blazed, 
the curtains were drawn, and you would have 
thought that everything was as comfortably 
arranged as it well could be; but there was a 
blight on the spirits of the two ladies. 

Miss Eliza had turned her back to the light, and 
was making the merest pretence of unpicking the 
white silk flowers on the embroidered cushion that 
had been the Tabby's bed; every few moments 
she stopped to wipe the tears from her eyes, that 
she was shedding for the loss of a relation, who 
had habitually neglected her for more than a 
quarter of a century ! And the worst of it was 
that each movement of Miss Eliza's in the 
direction of her pocket-handkerchief, aggravated 
Mrs. Holdoff to such a degree that she was rapidly 
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beooming very cross, and had dropped more 
stitclies since dinner than she generally did in a 
week. Seing in this nnamiable frame of mind, 
she began — 

** Well, Eliza, I suppose that you will soon be 
thinking of setting up an establishment for your- 
self, DOW that you are a person of property. Waller 
is coming in by-and-bye ; you had better consult 
him about taking a house, hey ? " 

Miss Eliza literally jumped from her chair ; the 
embroidered cushion fell on to the floor, white 
silk flowers and all. 

** Dear ma'am,*' she said in a quivering voice, 
^^ pray do not say, or think, such a thing for one 
moment. How could I possibly wish to change 
my home, or expect to find a better one than this 
has been for these twenty-five years ? If you will 
allow me, I should like to remain here just the 
same as usual, with you, ma'am, and Flossy.'' 

Here Flossy, who distinguished sounds of 
pattering feet outside, barked loud and long, and 
Miss Eliza fairly burst out crying. 

*' I do believe you are a really good soul, Eliza," 
said Aunt Wilhelmina, in quite a different 
manner ; ^* we will arrange it all as you wish. I 
will tell you now, that I have mentioned you in my 
will ; I always intended you to have a large enough 
income to k^^ up this house — ^though not ihe 
carriage." 
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You ajre very kind/* murmured Miss Eliza^ 
who, haying enjoyed a handsome salary of £20 Sr 
year ever since she had lived with Mrs. Holdoff, 
was beginning to feel dazed as these visions of 
wealth floated before her. 

**Now, when Waller comes," continued Aunt 
Wilhelmina, as she put down her knitting for 
good, '^ I shall make him alter that ; I will leave 
the property to the twins instead." 

^^ Miss Eliza, Miss Eliza ! " cried two little 
voices at the door ; *^ we thought you were coming 
to put our candle out ! " 

The twins entered, in red dressing-gowns and 
slippers. 

"My dears," asked Aunt Wilhelmina, "what 
are you doing here 9 " 

"We waited a long time," said Cilly, *^and 
Miss Eliza did not come." 

" So we danced a little on the landing,'' said 
Willy ; " but it was cold." 

** Then we heard you talking — " 

" And Mossy barking," put in Willy. 

" And we thought you were scolding Miss Eliza,, 
great- aunt, about the Square Tabby." 

" But she was very kind to her." 

"And we love her very much, great-aunt, and 
she did not bring her in — '* 

" Or make a litter with the leaves. We did." 

" Sobin said you would not like it." 
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By this time the twins had come close up to- 
the fireplace. 

"My dear children," said Aunt Wilhelmina, 
'^ I am not scolding Miss Eliza ; she is my very 
dear friend/' and she held out a hand, which Miss 
Eliza took humbly. " You know there are a great 
many things that little girls cannot quite under- 
stand.'' 

Here the twins first looked incredulous, and 
tiien began hogging Amit WUhelmina and Miss 
Eliza, in turns. 

" But now I think it is high time for you both 
to be in bed," continued Aunt Wilhehnina, with 
such a wonderfully loving look on her old face that 
the very wrinkles seemed to have faded away ; and 
if the ugly bazaar cap, with the pink roses, was 
not transformed into a halo, why it answered the 
purpose just as well. " Good-night to you, Cilly 
and Willy ; good-night, and God bless you ! " 

Only one fact remains to be mentioned. To the 
great astonishment of every member of the 
household. Flossy and the Square Tabby — ^affcer a^ 
short interval of coldness — ^became firm friends I 
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E originallj saw the light in Nankin, 
I and mj family. We consist, or alas ! 
for the frailness of onr nature, used to 
<;onsist of myself, the slop basin, the cream jug, 
and six cups and saucers — saucers of a deep round 
shape, such as one rarely meets with now-a-days, 
and cups without handles. It hardly remains 
necessary for me to remark {hat I am the teapot. 
I am taller and stouter than the other members of 
my family, and am distinguished from them by 
bearing a silver band on my arm (I should say 
handle) ; if you come close enough you will see 
that there are letters engraved on it, and figures. 
It is the history of how I obtained this mark of 
honour, that I am about to relate to you. 
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I wish you could see me. Old as I am^ mj^ 
sides still shine with as transparent an oriental 
polish as they did the first day that I was un- 
packed in a London merchant's office^ and admired 
by the tradesman, who carried me off there and 
then, to be the ornament of his shop at Bippleton, 
and the admiration of the country side for many 
a long day. 

But, to return to our personal appearance. We 
bear upon our surface the ever-interesting and 
time-honoured pattern of the " willow," f aithfdlly 
delineated by the hand of the artist who was 
entrusted with our bringing up. The house, the 
bridge, the willows, the three figures, and the 
love birds are as accurately represented on the- 
side of the tiny cup as on that of the cream jug. 
I have heard of a pattern pretending to call itself 
*' willow " wherein house, bridge, trees were all 
hopelessly entangled, the three figures reduced to- 
two, and the love birds wanting altogether. Let 
me tell you that it is no connection of ours ! How 
well I remember the sorrow of our kind instructor 
and painter when he was obliged to part with us ; 
how he lingered over our delicate gold edges, at 
the risk of being bastinadoed for idleness ; and at 
last handed us over to his superior with groans 
and tears, threatening to cut off his very pigtail 
for grief, that we should be sent to a country of 
barbarians, where the sun was never seen and the 
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great ladies had feet like the elephant. My failing 
memory prevents me from giving you his farewell 
speech in the Chinese tongue, but his expressions- 
were sincere though lengthy, and as such I have 
valued them. 

Eippleton was a market town of some import- 
ance, in one of the midland counties. Mr. Forbes' 
shop stood in the market place, and had stood 
there since the days when coaches rattled over 
the High Street, and the fine gentlemen still 
wore powder. The windows were small, and their 
panes made of such dull sflass that those who 
wished to admire us to advantage, must needs 
come inside and have a chat with Mr. Forbes, a 
man much respected by both county folks and 
neighbours. 

On Saturday afternoons the market place was 
crowded with carts and carriages, and many of 
them stopped at our door, and scores of people 
got out to make purchases, or to ask Mr. Forbes' 
advice on the subject of matching rare pieces of 
china, or skilfully mending them ; for the master 
was a person of taste, and could tell at a glance 
the ancestry of any cup or plate that was brought 
to him. All kinds of ornaments and knick-knacks 
were crowded on the shelves and the long tables, 
besides quantities of glass and crockery, such as 
jugs and plates, which the good wives of Eippleton 
bought to a large amount. Mr. Forbes was 
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particQlor as to the arrangement of hi? goods, 
the more precious he dusted himself every mom- 
ing with a feather broom. No one was allowed 
to approach the stalls, not even Mrs. Kempkin, 
the charwoman. She was allowed on special 
occasions to slop water on the floor out of a pail ; 
she called it scrubbing. Bat when I say ^'no 
one,'' I must except our constant visitor — ^the 
large black cat. He was called " Snow," though 
he hadn't a scrap of white about him, and it was 
Mr. Forbes' boast, that for seven long years he 
had lived in the shop, and hadn't broken as much 
as a pudding basin! Consequently, Snow was 
allowed to come and go as he liked, and he only 
went on charing days, for he had taken the 
greatest aversion to Mrs. Kempkin, and used to 
spit and swear at her in a most alarming manner; 
and indeed, I didn't wonder after I had seen her 
tread on his tail several times, and even upset the 
hot water on his glossy coat — ^by accident, of 
course. But there were long intervals of peace 
when we were unmolested by Mrs. Kempkin, 
and then Snow was in his element. How grace- 
fully he would walk between the rows of delicate 
glasses, and thread his way on the narrowest of 
shelves, without displacing a single thing. Why, 
the eggshell china itself had ceased to be afraid 
of him, and so, to be sure, had the rats and mice. 
They knew well enough that Snow was not to be 
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disturbed by their antics ; if he was once fairly 
asleep in a patch of warm sunshine, it would 
have taken an army of rats and mice to wake 
him up. 

Naturally enough, we became a subject of great 
interest to the good people of Eippleton, and I 
can remember as if it were yesterday, the glee 
with which Mr. Forbes displayed us to his par* 
ticnlar friends, holding us up to the light to show 
off our transparency, and enumerating our good 
points one by one. To my certain knowledge^ 
the price which he put upon us rose higher and 
higher, till at last one of our best customers, who 
dropped in every market day as a matter of course, 
said, in a joking kind of way — 

** I see how it is, Mr. Forbes, you have got a^ 
pretty bargain, and it's an ornament to the place,, 
and I don^t believe you mean to sell it at all.'' 

Upon which the master replied, in his grave 
polite way — 

" Well, Sir Harry, I really opine that you are 
right, sir." 

Sir Harry Everette laughed, and went away 
laughing. He must have told this little anecdote 
to some of his friends, for next Saturday more 
visitors came, and he came too, and actually asked 
the master if he would take ^' a hundred pounds 
down " for what he was pleased to call Forbes*^ 
Folly. That was a nice name to give a Nankin 

p 
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service of distinction I However, I bore no malice ; 
in fact, I rather liked Sir Harry, and felt pleased 
when he visited us, sometimes alone, sometimes 
accompanied by a whole string of daughters, all 
pretiy much the same pattern (how would he have 
liked them called " folly '* 1 wonder?), and always 
with a good-tempered smiling face, and such a 
very loud voice, that I used to rattle on the table, 
when he burst into one of his hearty laughs. 

Certainly Mr. Forbes was much attached to ns ; 
at one time I believed we held the first place in 
his affections, but that was not the case. He 
was a bachelor, and lived over the shop. He had 
an old mother and a very old father, who came to 
Bee him, in an open pony chaise two or three times 
a year. One afternoon they came in great grief ; 
I don't mean to say that they were cracked or 
damaged in any way, and wanted him to repair 
them, but they had had losses they said, heavy 
losses, and they read a great deal that I didn't 
xmderstand out of a letter, and the old lady cried 
and the old gentleman held her hand, and then Mr. 
Forbes embraced them both and said he would 
make it all right and send them a cheque to- 
morrow. It is odd the importance that human 
beings attach to bits of paper of this description. 
No sooner was the word *' cheque" mentioned, 
than the little old couple cheered up and departed^ 
as blithe as you please. 
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But Mr. Forbes remained for many minutes 
gazing at the pony chaise, as it disappeared slowly 
round the corner of the market place. Then he 
put his hands in his pockets, walked once or 
twice briskly up and down the shop, and stopped 
in front of us. 

"It must be done," he said with a gasp ; "the 
sooner the better. The first customer who comes 
4iiid ofiers my price, gets the nicest bit of china in 
the country. And I hope it will be Sir Harry." 

The bell, which hung at the top of the door, 
gave a sharp ting-ting, and a very small groom 
put his head into the shop. He wore the tallest 
of boots on his feet and the shiniest of hats on his 
head. 

" Forl?es at home, governor P " asked he in a 
jshrill squeaking voice. 

Snow opened one eye and gaped at him. 

" My name is Forbes, sir, and this is my house," 
replied the master, looking at the pert boy in a 
way that ought to have made him instantly 
respectful; but unfortunately it hadn^t the 
slightest effect — he just nodded in the coolest 
manner possible. 

** Well then, old gentleman, the Major wants to 
Bpeak to yer," and he banged out of the shop, up- 
setting a pile of dishes as he went. 

At the door was a phaeton and two prancing 
horses ; they had already attracted a small crowd 
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by their plnnging and swerving. A fierce little 
man with red whiskers threw down the reins^ 
leaving the boy to manage the horses as best he 
could. 

*' Mr. Forbes," he said, flinging open our door 
with a crash, " you have been t&ecommended to me 
as a person of discii;imination (there was some- 
thing wrong about the Major's r% surely !) and 
some taste in matters of dtoawing-i&oom decor- 
tration.'* 

Here the master bowed in his stifiF old-fashioned 
way, then drew himself bolt upright, and looked 
straight in front of him, several inches above the 
Major's hat. 

" Now, my good fellah, I require advice on a 
subject of importance." 

The Major was terribly in earnest, his brows 
were knitted, and the ends of his red moustache 
curled fiercely, as he flapped the dust from his 
boots with a yellow silk handkerchief, and with 
such an amount of energy that I expected nothing 
less than the total destruction of an eggshell china 
milk-jug, that stood on a neighbouring table. Mr. 
Forbes saw the danger, and with a murmured 
" AUow me, sir," he pushed the jug a little further 
back. 

"P'M;ocure me," continued the Major, getting 
redder and redder in the face, *' procure me an 
ornament suitable for a lady of ti/ank and pu^operty 
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-as soon as possible, Mr. Forbes^ and let the pudce 
be no consideicration — ^none at all," and lie glared 
round the qmet shop and tapped his cane on the 
floor. 

Snow was fairly awake by this time ; he arohed 
his back to an alarming extent, stood on the 
^extreme tips of his four black toes for a moment 
<or two, and then sat down very quietly by my 
side. I believe he realised that a crisis was 
approaching. 

^^ I have a very handsome tea set here, sir,^' said 
Mr. Forbes after a slight pause ; '^ one that I can 
offer you now^ as I particularly wish to part with 
it immediately.'' 

" Show it to me, sir," said the Major ; " and 
iremember I wish it to meet with the appwoval 
•of a lady.'' 

<< My Nankin tea set has been approved of by 
many ladies,'' said the master sadly, and he held 
me up before the critical eyes of his customer. 

The transaction was a trying one for me, for the 
master, with whom I could so well sympathise, 
:and, strange to say, for the Major too. He was 
very fussy, and insisted upon looking at every 
.article of value in the shop before he finally decided 
upon purchasing us, though I need hardly tell you 
that there was not one thing that could be men- 
tioned in the same breath* 

▲t last it was done. The Major counted out a 
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long row of golden sovereigns, and produced a fat 
pocket-book, which appeared to be bursting with 
bank notes, and more than one of these was placed 
by the little heap on the table. He wished to take 
his purchase ¥dth him, "now di7z?ectly, if Mr. 
Forbes would put it up in a hamper." So the 
master collected the members of my family ; one 
by one he packed them carefully into a basket 
lined with hay. 

Just then there was a plunging and scuffling 
outside; the horses, I suppose, were tired of 
standing, and the most vigorous eflForts of the 
small boy were unsuccessful in keeping them quiet 
any longer. 

" I will just see what that boy is about with the 
carmage, and send him in to fetch the basket,"" 
said the Major, preparing to go to the rescue, and 
looking amazingly important as he flung open the 
shop door. Perhaps the horses knew his step, for 
they calmed down at once. 

" I will only beg, sir,'' said Mr. Forbes, ** that 
you will not allow that" — ^here he paused and 
looked at the small boy, who stood on the door- 
step, from the top of his hat to his boots — " that 
youth to move the china more than is absolutely 
necessary. It requires to be handled delicatelyv 
and I should prefer putting it into the carriage 
myself." 

And he took me up from the table with a tender 
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lumd ; as lie did so. Snow came np pairing, and 
rubbing his sleek coat against tbe master's sleeve. 

" TFobert,'' sbonted tbe Major, in sucb a 
miHtarj manner that the pert boy actuallj grew 
pale, " to yonr horses' heads, sir; and do not dare 
to meddle with this hamper until you have 
diirections to do so/' 

Sobert touched his hat and tried to look uncon- 
scious, though several of the bystanders began to 
titter.' 

With deft, quick hands the master placed me in 
a nest of soft hay amongst my family, and then 
carefully carried us to the front seat of the Major's 
phaeton. Through a small hole in the side of the 
hamper, I could see the shop all crowded with 
china and glass ; the sun was streaming on to the 
centre table, which was quite bare but for the 
little heap of money in the corner. By the side 
stood the master with his head bent down ; at his 
feet was Snow. They were both regretting the 
departure of Forbes' Folly. 




CHAPTER n. 



SIR HASBY AT HOME. 




CANNOT tell how long we lay snugly 
embedded in the soft warm hay. We 
were very comfortable, and so carefally 
packed that we didn't feel the jolting of the 
Major's carriage, or the prancing of his fiery 
horses. Nevertheless, after the social life which 
I had led for so long a period, I yearned 
for the sight of human countenances ; and it was 
a source of great comfort to me when at last I 
heard a voice exclaim — 

" Now then. Bell, be quick ! This great basket 
has been waiting for you ever so long. Shall I 
cut the string and see what's in it P ' 

'*Wait a minute, Hal," said another voice, a 
much softer one ; "Pve been away a whole week, 
and you haven't said * How-do-you-do ' to me 
yet ! ^' 

*' Time enough for that, old lady, when you've 
gratified the girls' curiosity. They do so want 
to know what's inside; don't you, girls? 
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Then there were shouts and cries of " Yes, of 
'Course ; but we are not so curious as Hal, are we. 
Bell ? But do open it. Do ! " 

Crack went the strings, creak went the lid, and 
a hand was plunged deep into the hay. I was 
seized and brought out into the daylight. 

Ifc was a large, cheerful room, with low windows 
that opened on to a flower garden. There were 
tables and chairs about of all sorts and sizes; 
there was a dark red carpet, and there were rows 
of books arranged in a tall book-case. Over the 
table was an upright looking-glass, in a wooden 
frame, that reflected the whole party, who stood 
anxiously awaiting the unpacking of the hamper. 
I knew them immediately ; they had often come 
to our shop with Sir Harry. Besides Hal, there 
were four girls in brown Holland pinafores, with 
hair that hung about their shoulders, and all with 
bright blue eyes and pink cheeks. Hal appeared 
to be a size or .two larger, and the eldest girl of 
all was very tall, and as straight as a dart. She 
wore a wWte Lss with rei bows; her hair 
'was red too, and it shone like the gilt face of the 
clock that ticked on the mantle-piece. 

There was a burst of admiration from the girls 
as Hal fitted on ray lid (with more skill than I 
should have given him credit for), and held me up 
^n high. 

What a lovely teapot ! *' cried one. 



(( 
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" Oh ! do show us the rest/' said another* 

" Bell, where did they come from ? *' '^ Did yon 
expect a present 9 " " Who sent them to you ? '*" 
they shouted in choms, 

'^Eush! my dears; don't all speak at once/' 
said Bell, in a most grown-up manner ; " do think 
of my poor head." 

At this the children screamed with laughter,, 
and made more noise than ever. 

*'I don't see anything the matter with your 
head," said Hal, who was the only member of the 
family gifted with a luxuriant crop of brown 
curls, " except that it's rather more auburn in tint 
than everybody would admire. But there's no 
accounting fortaste. Now, tell us at once, who'a^ 
the owner of this pretty thing? and this, and 
this P " And he produced the different members- 
of my family for inspection. 

"EeaUy, children," said Bell, as she plunged to 
the bottom of the hamper with her pretty white 
fingers, " I don't know anything about them ; but 
perhaps papa does. Here he comes." 

She made a rush to the door, and was folded in 
the embrace of my old friend. Sir Harry. It was- 
some little time since we had met, and he looked 
haler and happier than ever, if that could be- 
possible. He had on a grey shooting-jacket and 
thick boots, and carried a large stick in his hand;, 
by his side trotted the most exquisite creature I 
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had ever beheld. She was a little tiny girl, in a 
brown frock and a brown hat, that had slipped 
right back on her head. Her yellow hair was 
rumpled and tossed about in every direction ; her 
eyes were as brown as her frock, and were literally 
dancing with mischief, as she held on to the tail of 
Sir Harry's coat with one hand, and tried to stuff 
a bunch of roses into his pocket with the other. 
Having partially succeeded in doing this, she 
dropped the coat tail, and took hold of Bell's dress. 

" What, you here, Mousie I I thought papa had 
gone to fetch you, when I heard he was out." 

Bell took her up and kissed her, but the child 
did not stay quiet very long. 

**Put me down, my dear,'' she said in the- 
softest of voices. *' Oh ! I want to look at that 
beau-ti-ful plaything. Oh ! let me look ! " 

** Of course she would like to see some of the* 
fun," said Hal, making room for her to pass, 

Mousie came nearer and nearer, then stopped in 
front of me, and patted my sides tenderly with 
both hands. 

*' How do you do, dear Teapot ? " she said ; " you' 
are the most beautifallest of all ! I should like to- 
take you home." 

I was accustomed to admiration, but such words 
as these had not been addressed to me since I bade 
fSEirewell to China, so sweet were the tones, and the- 
child's touch was like the velvet of Snow's sleek 
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fur. Mj porcelain heart swelled with affection, 
and the foundation stone of our friendship was laid 
from that moment* 

" It's just the right size for you, Mousie/* «aid 
Hal kindly ; " would you like to have the little 
hroom and dust itP " 

**Te8/' answered Mousie^ looking up at him 
with a little patronizing nod^ and stumbling over 
her long word, '* fetch it for me im-mediately, my 
dear/' 

Hal proceeded to ransack a comer cupboard 
that was so full of everything, it appeared to me 
{except little brooms) that the contents came flying 
out with a rush directly he opened' the door. 

** Bother the things/* said Hal, trying to force 
back a heavy atlas, several pairs of skates, a dolPs 
basket cradle, and a whole heap of copy-books. 
**<3irls, come and put this cupboard to rights. 
It's crammed full of your rubbish as usual." 

The girls came to the rescue at once, and set 
themselves to work (while Hal stood by with his 
hands in his pockets, grumbling), till a bell rang 
outside, when they all five raced out of the room, 
leaving the contents of the cupboard on the 
floor. 

'^^ Papa," said Bell, ''who can have sent me this 
present P It must be a mistake* It can't be Jim, 
iecause**— 

''Because whatP^ asked Sir Harry; "be9aiise 
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he has given you a present every week for the last 
twelve months P " 

" Not exactly, papa ; but there's no letter or 
message/' 

'^Well, well," said Sir Harry, after a short 
pause, " there are some letters for you in the 
study, perhaps one of them will throw a light on 
the subject/' 

"I'm really getting curious," answered Bell,^ 
** so Fll go and fetch them at once." 

In the meantime Mousie had been amusing her- 
self by playing with us. As Hal did not appear 
with the promised broom, she took off her silk 
handkerchief and began polishing us one by one* 
She touched me very gently from time to time 
with the tips of her fingers, and whispered a string 
of observations that I could only just catch. 

" How pleased you must be to come out of that 
dark basket, my dears ! It could not have been 
comfortable for you, and the little bits of hay feel 
so rough. Do you like this pretty room. Teapot ? 
I think you would be very happy here on the 
corner shelf, and I could play with you whenever 
I come. I come very often. Cousin Harry f etchea 
me every day when it doesn't rain, I live '* — 

" What are you chattering about, Mousie ? " 
asked Sir Harry, who had been walking up and 
down the room from the window to the door. 
** Putting the tea-set to rights, eh P Why ! upon 
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my word 1 I declare it's Forbes* Polly. Here's a 
pretty state of things ! " He stopped still by 
Mousie's side^ with a look of astonishment on his 
countenance. 

Just then Bell came back with an open letter 
in her hand. '^ Do read this^ papa ! It's signed 
Augustas Manly, and I don't know who he is the 
least bit in the world ! " 

Sir Harry took the letter and read it. " Hum ! 
a very illegible hand the gentleman writes ! * I 
have had the pleasure of hearing you express an 
admiration for quaint china, I hope you will do 
me the honour of accepting a little trifle which 
one of my brother ofBlcers has just brought back 
from China.' China ! Why, Bell ! Manly, Manly ! 
Don't you remember the little Major we met 
at the Archery Club ? Lent you his umbrella ? 
^ Brother oflB.cer ! ' What does the fellow mean P 
It's come straight from Forbes' shop ! ' I hope to 
do myself the honour of renewing our acquaint- 
ance. Will call at Everette House shortly.' Upon 
my word. Bell, doesn't he drive an outlandish- 
looking trap, with a pair of horses? Then there 
he comes up the avenue, I do believe I " 

Sir Harry looked out of the window. Bell put 
her hand on his arm. 

"Papa," she said, "I suppose the tea-set is 
meant for a present for me. I don't think Jim. 
will altogether like it, do you ? " 
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" Like it ! No, I don't think he will. And 
ie'U be here directly, and I shall have him meeting 
this precious Major, with his ^qnaint china' and 
brother officers! Nice mess Fm in, to be sure ! " 
Sir Harry paused to turn the letter over and over 
Again, as if to gather at least a shred of comfort 
from that process. 

** Well, chUd, never mind, we'll manage it some 
way or other without hurting the little gentle- 
man's feelings ! '' 

** Or Jim's, papa? " asked Bell. 

*' I'll see what can be done. Here comes the 
Major. I will go and meet him." 

Bell fled from the room. Wheels scrunched on 
the gravel path. There was the Major, sure 
enough, perched on his high phaeton ; there were 
the horses, and I even caught a glimpse of Robert 
as he rushed to their heads. I could hear Sir 
Harry's hearty tones through the window, asking 
his visitor into the library, where, as he said, it 
was cool after a long drive. 

While her elders were talking, my little com- 
panion had not ceased from her friendly labour ; 
she had removed every particle of dust &om our 
fiides with her silk handkerchief, and then arranged 
us according to her pleasure. I stood in the centre, 
the different members of my family around me. 

** Cousin Harry is a very great while talking 
to that strange gentleman," she said, as the last 
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cap was placed on its saucer ; ^' I shan't be able ti> 
wait for him to take me down to tea. I don^t like- 
going alone, Teapot, the stairs are so slippery, and 
the door is so stifF to open." 

It seemed to be stiff indeed ; it had an old- 
fashioned brass handle, and with her best effort»< 
Monsie could not turn it. After two or three 
attempts she walked awaj^ saying in disdainful 
tones — " I knew yon wouldn't open, I shall ring* 
for Cousin Harry ! " 

In another moment the twisted bell-rope that 
dangled from the ceiling, was in her grasp. She 
pulled with aU her strength, and a distant clanging 
was audible. 

As if by magic the door flew open. Sir Harry 
entered with his visitor. " So you see. Major,'' he- 
was saying, in his kind, pleasant manner, '^we~ 
are not always at liberty to please ourselves in 
matters of this kind, and my young neighbour, 
James Thorpe is, perhaps naturally, just a- 
trifle''— 

"Not at all. Sir Harwy,'* interrupted the 
Major; "pardon me, the mistake was quite on 
my side. But I hope you will permit me to offer- 
this little twULe *' (he pointed towards ns), " to 
Miss Bverette on her approaching maru;iage — it 
was brought by a dear friend from China'' — (here 
Sir Harry opened his mouth as if to speak, 
then drew himself up suddenly and looked at 
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ICousie), ^^ with, belieye me, mj most sincere conr 
gti^itulations on the appt£;oaclLing event." 

The Major was painfully in earnest by this time, 
Iiis face was as red as his tight dogskin gloves, and 
his blue eyes glared as they rested first on Sir 
Harry and then on my cool surface. 

**You really are very kind/* said Sir Harry^ 
*^my daughter shall thank you herself for this 
splendid present. Now, I hope you wUl take 
some refreshment after your drive P '' 

" Thank you, no ! I have an appointment some 
mUes o£E ; I see my ttc^ap is at the door. I must„ 
in fact — ^my fiaiend from China. I — good after- 
noon. Sir Harwy." 

With a parting grip of the hand, a whirl and ai 
flourish, the Major vanished, and the wheels of his 
phaeton were heard on the gravel, just as another 
young man, a stranger to me, came swinging ia 
through the glass window that opened on to the 
garden. He was much younger than the Major,; 
much taller than the Major, and very much better 
looking, for he had dark eyes, and good straight 
features, and yet he reminded me of him as he 
strode up to the table, shook hands with Sir Harry^ 
kissed Mousie, and glanced at us in a quick kind 
of way, as if he were not in the best possible 
humour. 

'' How d' you do, Sir Harry ? Has your visitor 
gone ? Bell has been telling me something about 
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him. A most extraordinary liberty to take, to 
send a present to a lady lie had only seen once 
before ! I really don't understand how he eonid 
have been so impertinent. If you had sent for 
me, I would have turned him out of doors for you.'' 

He walked up to the table and seized a cup and 
saucer in a snatchy manner, that could not but be 
unpleasant to our feelings as a tea-set of distinc- 
tion. Mousie didn't like it either ; she turned her 
eyes appealingly to Sir Harry. 

*' Well, my dear boy, the little Major has gone, 
and I don't think he is likely to come back again 
in a huriy, to give you a chance of showing your 
hospitality. He is a conceited little gentleman, 
but not a bad fellow after all. I don't think even 
you could have objected to the humble way in 
which he offered this trifle (brought from China 
by a dear friend, he says) as a wedding present." 

" I wish his friend in China had pitched it over- 
board on the way home," exclaimed Jim (for it 
couldn't be anyone else). "As for his being a 
major, I don't believe a word of it; I know the 
man, a savage little person, who can't say his 
r's. He was once a captain in the militia ; he's 
no more a major than you are. Sir Harry, TU be 
bound, or than " — in looking round for a simile, 
he put the teacup down with a jerk; there was a 
crock, Jim had been too rough, and my poor 
relation fell on to the table in three pieces! I 
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imll do Jim the justice to say tliat lie looked yery 
sorry and very mucli surprised ; in fact, his whole 
face and manner changed, and I am inclined to 
think to this day that it was quite true that he had 
no notion how fragile we were. 

'* I am so sorry, Sir Harry, I really didn^t think 
it would fly to bits like that. ^ Don't cry, Mousie, 
well have it mended, and it will never show. Here 
comes Bell, and she will think I have been behav- 
ing like a regular Groth ! " 

Tou certainly have," interrupted Sir Harry. 

I recommend you, as a friend, to go out and 
make your peace at once — and he won't find it 
very difficult Pm sure,'* continued Sir Harry, as 
he watched the meeting between the two young 
people on the lawn ; " this is a nice quiet way 
for an elderly gentleman to spend a lovely 
summer afternoon ! Two such hot-headed young 
fellows I never did see, did you, my Mousie ? I 
wonder there's anything of me left, and all about 
a paltry bit of china ! Well, well, boys will be 
boys," and Sir Harry burst into such a tremen- 
dous laugh that I liked him better than ever, 
.though I was not best pleased with his dis- 
respectful way of mentioning us. 

Presently I heard a faint snifiUng sound ; 
Mousie, who had been quietly nursing my dam- 
aged relative, was unable any longer to conceal 
her grief. 
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Why, heart aKve ! ** said Sir Harry, lifting the^ 
diild on ta hi» knee, ^ have we frightened you^ m^ 
pretty one 9 ** 

** No — ^n — ^no," sobbed Mousie. 

** What is the matter then, my child 9 Are yon 
erying about the cup 9 '* 

« No— n— n— no ! " 

^* TelljCousin HArry what's the matter? '* he said,, 
tenderly. 

" I couldn't open that stiff old door, and yon 
didn^t come back.'* 

^* And you wanted Cousin Harry, little one 9 " 

^ No — ^n — ^n— o, I am so hungry, and I wanted 
my tea ! " 

This time Sir Harry's laugh was so long and toud 
that Mousie cheered up, and put her arms round 
his neck and kissed him. So he carried her out of 
the room. 




CHAPTER m. 



HOUSIE. 




IHEBE is a moral, I suppose^ in most 
things, if one only knows where to look 
for it. I now clearly perceive that the 
very unceremonious treatment that I received from 
Jim Thorpe may have acted as a wholesome anti- 
dote to the admiration and respect with which 
everyone else regarded me. 

I was universally pronounced to be l^e most 
beautiful of all Bell's wedding presents. I was 
placed in the drawing-room in company with a 
^reat many ornameats, more or less useless, sucii 
as an ormolu blotting-book^ studded with lumps 
of malachite, two wax figures of a fisherman and 
Ids wife, under glass shades^ and a brass letter 
weighty so constructed that it weighed everything 
all wrong, as Hal found out immediately after its 
arrival. That boy was like a thing of quick silver 
in the house, upstairs and down all the day long; 
Sir Harry was devoted to his only son, and as for 
Bell, she spoilt him, as she did Jim Thorpe, and 
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everybody that came in her way. However, it wa» 
a very nice way, the children were perfectly 
happy, and good too, on the whole ; the servants, 
most of them middle-aged or grey-headed, were 
obedient to her gentle rule, and there was but ono 
sabject for complaint as far as I could make out. 

" What shall we do when Bell marries and goes 
away?'' 

It soon appeared that she was going a very long^ 
way off indeed ; such was the news which came 
upon us like a thunderbolt one morning. Jim had 
got the offer of an appointment somewhere at the 
other end of the world. It was much too good 
to be refused; the wedding was to be hurried 
on, and before the end of the year, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Thorpe would be settled in their new home* 
thousands of miles away. 

One mornings not long after these arrangements 
were made. Bell came into the room with the eldest 
of the four little sisters, to look over her wedding^ 
presents, and to put aside the many pretty things 
that she could not possibly take on a long sea 
voyage. 

^^ I don't know what to do about the tea set, 
Jeanie,'^ she said, looking at us anxiously, ^' it's- 
made of such very delicate china that Fm afraid 
the children will break it. I really think it would 
be safer to leave it in Cousin Sarah's charge till we- 
come back." 
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Consin Sarah, or Miss Knibbs, was a lady I had 
frequently heard mentioned ; she lived in a small 
house called Fir Cottage, which was just at the 
end of Sir Harrj^s garden, and Mousie, whose 
parents were both dead, lived with her. I saw a 
great deal of the child, as she came nearly every- 
day. One of her favourite amusements was to coax 
Hal, or oneof the bigger girls, to hold her up so that 
she could catch a glimpse of Fir Cottage between 
the trees, and count the chimneys, and try if she 
could distinguish Cousin Sarah^s familiar figure at 
the drawing-room window, or Huntly*s in the 
Mtchen ; but this, as Hal often explained to her, 
was quite out of the question, as the kitchen stood 
back, " quite out of sight, you know, Mousie." 

*' There she is,'' cried Mousie once, interrupting 
him in the middle of his explanation ; '^ she has 
got on a cap with blue ribbons to-day, and Polly's 
cage is on the table, and she is cutting up carrots 
for dinner 1 " 

"What! Polly is!" 

*' No, no, my dear ; you know I don't mean that. 
Huntly is getting dinner ready, can't you see 
now?" 

Then as Hal shook his head and laughed, she 
added — 

^' I think you had better come home with me at 
once, and then you can see the dinner, and have 
Bome too, if you are a good boy — ^but I'm sure it's 
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earrots, because Huntly told me so this morning' 
when I asked her I '' 

Hal gaye up the point at once, and promised to 
take her home whenever she wished to go, and 
Miss Dora Enibbs (that was her real name) 
tyrannized in her turn over the spoilt boy. 

Well I I am wandering a great deal from the 
Jkfternoon when the sisters decided onr fate. 

^' It will be a great deal of trouble to pack 
them all up again/' said Jeanie. ^^I tell you 
what we could do, let us carry round the teapot 
at once, just to show Cousin Sarah what it is 
like!'' 

"Perhaps that would be a good plan,'' answered 
Bell. " We wUl go at once, Jeanie, and you can 
carry the slop basin. Didn't I see my garden hat 
in the hall P " 

It was there^ sure enough ; for I had to stand 
on the marble slab and wait while she put it on, 
stealing a glance at her bonny face in the glass^ 
while Jeanie ran upstairs to find her parasol. It 
was an unceremonious mode of escort, but pleasant 
^enough to be carried by Bell through the garden 
gate, past all the sweet flower beds, shining in 
the sunshine, and the dark fir trees that stood 
like sentinels to shield them from the wind, out 
on to the lawn in front of iFir Cottage. There 
was a porch covered with roses, and the hall door 
Btood open. The girls went in at once, and 
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"walked across a sUpperj passage. (Bell stepped 
Terj carefully and held me tight^ while she knocked 
at a door in the passage*). 

^'Come in^ children, come in," said a voice. 
*< Which of you is it P '' 

'^£ell and Jeanie/' was the answer, and the 
'door flew open. 

As the two girls paused on the threshold^ so I 
snust also pause to collect my ideas, before trying 
io describe to you the room -which I soon learnt to 
look upon as my home. It was low, it was dark 
in colour, and it was quite full of furniture, of 
pictures, of flowers, and pretty things of every 
description. There were three windows draped 
veith yellow curtains, looking out upon the 
lawn with the flower beds, which we had just 
.passed. Near one of these windows stood a 
tiny satin wood work table, which held a work 
basket and a glass vase full of scarlet geraniums. 
^y the side of the table sat a little elderly lady ; 
her chair was made of some dark wood, it had a 
^raight, stiff back, and the lady herself was just 
Sb little stifiEl She wore a grey gown and a white 
«a^, with the smallest of pink bows dotted round 
the border, her white hair was arranged in prim 
tcurls that seemed to be, some how or other, 
iastened down to her head ; but her eyes, which 
were clear and blue like a child's, twinkled with 
pleasure as she looked at her visitors. 
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Cousin Sarah held out both hands ; they were- 
white^ and sparkled with rings. 

" That's my dear girls ! I hoped some of you 
wonld come over. My child has gone into town 
with Hontly, to inqnire for Miss Brent, who seem? 
to be very mnch indisposed, poor thing. But what 
have you got there, Bell? That's a very pretty 
bit of china, indeed.'' 

Bell placed me in Consin Sarah's hands, while 
she seated herself on a low stool, flung off her 
garden hat, and proceeded to relate the story of 
how I had come into her possession. I remember 
being struck at the time with its interest, and alsa 
by the fact that James Thorpe had behaved with 
admirable calmness and presence of mind ; in shorty 
I was rather ashamed of my young relative for 
having so ignominiously flown asunder in his grasp. 
Well, well! love is blind they say, and Bell's 
blindness was one of the most striking points in 
her character. 

Cousin Sarah grew quite excited over the account 
of our arrival, which she had heard of through 
Mousie. She examined me with great interest,, 
and then stopped to pat Bell's head, and to ask a 
question here and there. She even grew curious 
about the Major, and wanted to know what Sir 
Harry had said ; in fact, all the ins and outs- 
of the story. 

'^ It is a great piiy that so many of the presents' 
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mnst be left behind," said Bell, " and we thonght 
that the tea set wonld be much safer here with 
you, if yon will accept snch a responsibility, and 
then Mousie can have it to play with, can't she ?'* 

** Jnst as you like. Bell, my child," answered 
Cousin Sarah ; " you shall have your own way. 
Ton can send the rest of the things to-morrow. 
When Huntly comes in, she shall clear a place for* 
them on the cabinet." 

And so I was introduced to my new home. I 
was very well satisfied with the behaviour of the 
Everette family, and it was hard to see Bell and 
Jeanie take leave and go away without so much 
as a parting glance at me ; but on the other hand, 
I was delighted with Cousin Sarah, and there was 
a quiet repose about her drawing-room that 
reminded me of my happy residence at Mr. Forbes^ 
shop. 

As for Mousie's greeting when she came in, it 
was enthusiastic, and she clapped her hands with 
joy when Cousin Sarah explained that I was to 
remain with them. 

** You dear Teapot ! " she cried, '' this is a treat. 
Have you looked at it quite enough, cousin?' 
Huntly, come here directly, my dear, and find a 
place on the cabinet for this nice thing." 

Huntly was a grave, middle-aged woman,, 
whose appearance pleased me at once. 

*^ I will move the shells off the top shelf, missy. 



>» 
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^e said, ''if jou ivill wait till I have fetclabed 
tea/' 

"Veiy good, Huntly," said Mousie, with a 
gracious toss of her head. '^ Please be as quick 
as you can." 

'' Have you had a nice walk, my pet ? '^ asked 
Cousin Sarah. ''Come and tell me all about 
it." 

*' Yes, dear/' answered Mousie. " I am tired, 
you know, but it was very nice. I'm glad to 
come home, and I should like to sit on your laj^ 
till tea time.'* 

She nestled up to the old lady, who tenderly 
stroked her curls. 

" Yes do, my child. Then we will ask Huntly 
to take your things off for you, as you are so 
tired." 

Huntly came in very soon with the tea, and 
some jam in a tiny china dish. There was toast 
cut into triangular pieces, and a brown loaf, and 
rolled bread and butters-altogether the most 
tempting looking meal. Huntly had brought 
Mousie's shoes, too, in her pocket, and she took 
off her dusty boots and put a high chair for her at 
the table, and then drew up the blind, and went 
4kway and fetched the urn ; all as quietly and as 
C[uickly as possible. She was a wonderful person, 
was Huntly. I could see thaL 

" Have you all you require, ma'am ? " she asked, 
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88 she stooped to pick tip some shreds of cotton 
that had falleii on to the carpet. 

** Tes, thank yon, Huntly ; but I should be glad 
to know how yon fonnd Miss Brent.** 

" Very much better, ma'am. Miss Brent sent her 
kind lore, and hopes to do herself the pleasure of 
calling in a few days.'* 

"Hem-'m/* said Miss Knibbs; "what, out 
already? Well, I shall be rejoiced to see her;, 
one can't make too much of one's old friends. 
Nothing more, I thank you, Huntly." 

The next morning, various members of the 
Bverette family appeared, each bearing one or two 
of my relatives. I must confess to having suffered 
considerable anxiety when Hal entered with the 
cream jug, but my fears were gi-oundless; he 
behaved with the greatest gentleness, and seemed 
to be taking pains not to disturb us, or any of 
the elega.nt curiosities with which the room was- 
crowded. 

"You are a very careful boy," said Mousie 
patronizingly, after he had moved a pair of heavy 
vases for her; " and I shall ask you to come and 
see us again." 

" I suppose you mean that you will ask Cousin, 
Sarah to ask me for a treat, if you behave properly.** 
^^"I always do behave properly," answered 
Mousie, " because I am a little girl." 

« Well, what's that got to do with it P I shall 
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write to Miss Brent and find out whether jou 
always do yonr lessons like a good child/' 

" It's only boys that don't learn their lessons, 
and are a trouble," said Monsie with dignity. ^^ I 
always do know mine, except when I'm too tired, 
•or I have forgotten what Miss Brent told me to do, 
or—" 

** Or what 9 you little Paragon." 

" Or when I don't quite understand them, my 
dear." 

Hal declared that he should follow Mousie's 
excellent example when he went back to school. 
Then he rumpled all her yellow curls, and she 
rushed away to take shelter with Jeanie. 

Hal came to see us very often in the holidays ; 
he and Mousie were the best of friends, and not 
the less so because they occasionally had differ- 
ences of opinion; but then they always made it up 
again, and were more fond of each other than ever. 
Once, I remember, they had a real quarrel, and 
that was when Hal wrote verses with marking ink 
on some new towels and handkerchiefs of Cousin 
Sarah's, and Mousie (who could not read his writ- 
ing), innocently assisted by holding them to the 
kitchen fire till they were quite black. Hal had 
<K)me in and found a heap of things on the table, 
waiting to be marked, and he could not resist the 
temptation of trying the new quill pen. Miss 
Xnibbs only laughed when she read—- 
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This towel was bought 

By Gonsin Sal, 
And marked by her 

Affectionate HaL 



But Huntly was shocked, and Moasie was so 
much put out that she could not be persuaded to 
fipeak to the culprit for at least haU an hour, and 
that was a very long time for her little ladyship to 
keep out of the general conversation. 

"Hal," she whispered, at last, when Huntly 
had tidied up the table, and Cousin Sarah had 
gone into the garden in search of some lavender, 
-** Hal, are you very sorry ? " 

" Yes, madam,^' answered Hal, flinging his book 
on one side ; ^' come here and sit on the arm of my 
<;hair, it's very comfortable.^' 

" Not till you are very repented,'* and she edged 
:a little nearer. 

" Well, then, I am repented, and I'll never do 
«uch a naughty trick again." 

" Do you promise ? " 

" Yes, faithfully," said Hal, with a twinkle in 
his eyes, but in a most solemn voice. " I will never 
write verses on any towel belonging to Miss Sarah 
Knibbs again. Are you satisfied ? " 

" Or pocket-handkerchief/' persisted Mousie. 

" Or pocket-handkerchief," repeated Hal ; " now 
shall we be friends again ? " 

^* Yes, my dear, I will come and sit on the arm 
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of your chair, and you shall kiss me and be quite 
good/' 

Directly afterwards they were racing round the- 
garden like a couple of young ponies, under the 
impression, I believe, that they were helping Cousin 
Sarah to pick lavender. 

This picking lavender was an important affair 
with Cousin Sarah, for she had an ancient recipe 
inherited from her grandmother for mixing it with 
dried rose leaves and sundry herbs. She delighted 
in filling her numerous bowls with the compound,, 
and I came in for my share too. Indeed, on 
one occasion, she dropped a diamond ring on the 
top of tlie rose leaves, and left it there, and for 
days she bemoaned its loss, and made Huntly turn 
out every cupboard and box in the house, most 
unsuccessfully, of course. I do believe the ring 
would not have been found for years, if it had not 
been for the affection which subsisted between 
Mousie and myself. It was very seldom that- 
more than a day passed without her coming to 
visit me ; strange to say I never felt the least 
misapprehension when I was in her grasp. 

Though she conld only reach me by dint of stand- 
ing tip-toe, her tiny fingers were so firm, and yet 
so tender, that there was no fear of an accident 
occurring. She would carry me to the vnndow and 
sit down on a low stool, and then take my lid. 
off, turn me round and round, and talk to the 
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little Chinese figures that were traced on mj 
sides. 

Mousie did not altogether approve of the dried 
rose-leaves. 

** This is ugly black stuff they have filled you 
with, Teapot/' she said, stirring it up with her 
fingers. ^^ It's not like tea, and I am not sure that I 
like the smell; though Cousin Sarah says her 
grandmother did, and when she was ill with a 
fever, the first thing she asked for was the rose- 
leaf mixture to be brought to her bedside. What 
queer little black things there are in it! and 
something quite hard. Why ! it's Cousin Sarah's 
ring ! You dear Teapot, you are much the sensi- 
blest person in the house after all. I shall always 
come to you first whenever I lose anything." 

Mousie kept her word, and for a long time after- 
wards, even when she had grown into a bigger 
girl, she would come and fumble in the dried rose- 
leaves for lost treasures of all descriptions. I 
don't remember that she ever found anything of 
importance, except the ring, though Hal accused 
her of looking for mislaid lesson books in Bell's 
old teapot. This, I need hardly say, was clearly 
absurd. I never pretended to be of any great 
size, and how could I possibly have held a French 
dictionary and a spelling book ? not to mention 
an English grammar, which Mousie perpetually 
mislaid to Miss Brent's great distress. 
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Well, well ! I am saying so much, about those 
earlj days, when Mousie was still a tiny child, 
that I don't get on with my story and most likely 
you are longing to hear about my silver bracelet* 
That's what I began by meaning to tell you, I 
know. 

But first I must stop and talk a little about 
Mousie's lessons. They were very important. I 
have heard Miss £rent say so a dozen times to 
Hal and the girls, when they came and begged 
for leave to take her out with them "just for 
half an hour, you know. Miss Brent,'* they said; 
and then perhaps Cousin Sarah would come and 
whisper something to Miss Brent, or Sir Harry's 
step would be heard outside, and it often 
bappened that Miss Brent gave her consent, 
and Mousie was carried off by the cousins in. 
triumph. 

She was a spoilt child, you see, but somehow the 
spoiling did not seem to do her any harm. The 
day after such an unexpected holiday, she would 
be more industrious than ever, and ink her fingers 
almost to the knuckles, in her efforts to write good 
tidy copies ; and it really seemed a pity, as Huntly 
said, ^^that the smudges all went on to Miss 
Mousie's hands instead of on the copy book ! " 

Miss Brent was a very kind lady ; she had known 
Cousin Sarah years ago, when they were both young, 
though of course Miss Brent was always a great 
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-deal younger. Anyway, they loved each other veiy 
much, and called each other Sarah and Maria. 

Miss Brent lived in a small house in the village, 
which had belonged to h^r father, and which she 
had refused to give up at his death, though she had 
only a very small income, so small that she 
was glad to spend her mornings in teaching. She 
had taken Mousie as a pupil to please Miss Knibbs^ 
who thought that ** the child could not begin her 
education too soon, under the direction of an ac- 
complished gentlewoman ; " so I heard her tell a 
visitor, who asked how it was that Miss Dora had 
begun lessons so early. 

It made an impression on Mousie, who happened 
to be in the room at the time, and she came and 
talked to me about it, and said she supposed she 
must make haste and grow into an accomplished 
gentlewoman, " though I don't quite know what it 
means, Teapot ; perhaps it^s having grey hair and 
spectacles, like Miss Brent, but I'm sure iVs some- 
thing very good, and that's just what I mean to 
try to be.'' 




CHAPTEE IV. 



TEN YEABS LATES. 




OTJSIE was going to her first ball ! 

It seemed no time to me since the little- 
yellow-haired child had taken me under 
her protection and shed tears over the sad fate of 
my young relative, and I gathered from their ob- 
servations, that Cousin Sarah and Huntly were 
quite of my opinion. With them the long years had 
dealt very gently. Cousin Sarah was just a trifle 
bent, just a little lamer, and perhaps not quite so 
quick in her way of speaking. Huntly was still 
the careful devoted servant, though she had taken 
to a larger style of cap, and spoke of herself to the 
new housemaid as an old woman. 

The first ball was a very great event. 

It was Christmas time, the fire burnt cheerily,, 
and the curtains were drawn. I always thought 
our drawing-room was a comfortable place to be in, 
and to-night it particularly struck me as being so. 
Perhaps it was owing to the very large log which 
Huntly had put on the fire, perhaps it was owing 
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to the decorations and the bits of red berried holly 
that were stuck aboat the walls. 

"Shall I do, Cousin Sarah?'* asked Mousie, 
coining quietlj into the room, and putting her 
hand on the old lady's. 

Miss Knibbs started ; she had been sitting over 
the fire with a book, and between ourselves, I think 
she had been taking a little nap. 

" Shall I do, dear? '' asked Mousie again. 

Here was the change then that time had made; 
while there was little or no alteration, as far as I 
could judge, in Cousin Sarah, while I remained as 
always, a teapot of distinction, surrounded by a 
family whose size had only been diminished by the 
loss of a saucer, during a period of ten years ; here 
was the tiny child grown, into a tall girl ! Her 
white dress was made of something thin and trans- 
parent. Fashions were different in the days of 
which I am telling you, and Mousie's dress was 
puffed up with little bunches of white stuff that 
waved about with her every movement. 

Her bright hair was gathered up into a knot at the 
back of her head, round which she wore a wreath 
of green leaves. Pearls glimmered on her . neck 
and her arms, and her bonny brown eyes shone too, 
as she knelt down by the old lady, and held up her 
face to be kissed. 

*' My dear child/' said Cousin Sarah, "I hope 
jou will enjoy yourself very much^ and not get 
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over tired. Now, have you got somefching very 
warm to pot onP That dress is very pretty cer- 
tainly^ not quite what we wore when I was youngs 
my dear, but very pretty. But it distresses me to 
think of you in those thin shoes ! Huntly, can't 
you find the child a pair of warm slippers to wear 
in the carriage 9 " 

*' I will wear half a dozen pairs if it makes you 
any happier, or Huntly either," answered Mousie, 
perching herself on the arm of the chair, just as 
she used to do in the old days, ^^ only be quick, 
dear Huntly, I don't want to keep Cousin Harry 
and Jeanie waiting." 

" The slippers are quite ready for you, missy^ 
I have had them at the kitchen fire this half 
hour, and your shawl too." 

" That's my kind Huntly. Now don't tie that 
handkerchief too tight. Isn't that the carriage ? 
Good night." 

•* My sweet child," said Miss Knibbs ; " do take 
great care of yourself. Go to the door with her, 
Huntly, and don't get into any draughts ! Good 
night, my Mousie, good night." 

I like to dwell on the memory of this evening, 
and to think of my kind old friend's joy over her 
darlings and how Mousie teased Huntly about 
wanting to smother her with wraps, and then stood 
looking so happy and bright, before she rushed 
back to give Cousin Sarah '^juat one parting kiss.'^ 
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After that came very dark days. Tou mnstn^t 
expect me to go into all the ins and outs of the 
question. A great deal went on that I cannot 
recollect, and it is only a scene here and there that 
I can give yon. Anyhow, it appeared that Sir 
Harry had made some unlucky speculation; he 
had lost the greater part of his f ortane, and worse 
than that, nearly the whole of Miss Knibbs' pro- 
perty had been swallowed up as well. Cousin 
Sarah bore it admirably, everybody said so; but 
how melancholy those days were, when Sir Harry 
came in looking old and worn, and brought 
lawyers and papers, all to no purpose (as far as I 
could see), except to make him and Cousin Sarah 
look sadder than they were before. 

And where was Hal all this time ? Misfortunes 
never come singly, the proverb says ; and here 
was another misfortune, and a more grievous one 
than the loss of riches. 

Some months before Hal had started on his 
travels as secretary to a great man, who was going 
to a distant colony. " Just to see the world,'* he 
had said jokingly, the night he came to say '^ good- 
bye" to us "before I settle down to be a prop 
to the father ; he won't miss me just yet. Cousin 
Sarah. He's a wonderful man, and as active as 
ever he was." 

At first Hal's letters had come regularly, and then 
there was along long silence^ and then a certainty 
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worse tlian silence. The ship liad been wrecked off 
an island^ and in the list of passengers missing, 
there stood the name of Henry Bverette. Poor Sir 
Harry I he drooped and became an old man all at 
once; Hal had been his only boy and his special 
pride. If it hadn't been for the girls and Miss 
Knibbs, I believe he would have broken down 
altogether. 

It was a pouring wet afternoon, just one of 
those days when even a beautiful garden looks 
gloomy; the trees groaned and rustled their 
boughs in the wind. 

**I have mismanaged your affairs shockingly, 
Sarah, my dear,'* said Sir Harry ; " I shall never 
forgive myself.'* 

*' Come, come,'* replied Miss Knibbs, with a re- 
turn of her old cheerfulness, "we won't talk any 
more about that. Let bygones be bygones. We 
musn't let Cousin Harry fret any more, must we, 
MousieP We will come and be your visitors, 
Hany, as you suggest, till affairs right themselves 
again, eh P And this house must be given up.'* 

Sir Harry put his hands to his head ; he didn't 
speak. Bang ! bang f went something in the 
passage, and the door burst open. It was Miss 
Brent, with a dripping umbrella in her hand 
which Huntly was in vain trying to gain possession 
of ; her waterproof cloak was quite wet, and her 
whole appearance bespoke agitation and hurry* 
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Never, in all the years that she had been our daily 
visitor, had the gentle little lady entered our room 
in such a state of agitation. 

She ran np to Miss Knibbs, umbrella and all, 
-without taking the slightest notice of Mousie or 
Sir Harry. 

" I fear the bad news is too true, Sarah," she 
^ried. "My dear, kind friend, come home with 
me, and let me take care of you, and work for you. 
I have only just heard of the calamity. There is 
room for you all — all ; only tell me what I can 
do!*' 

Miss Brent looked round the room, and held out 
her hands. 

" Maria,'' said Cousin Sarah, " come and kiss 
me. You would be the first friend of whom I 
should ask help, did I really need it.'' 

Sir Harry blew his nose violently, and walked 
to the window, while Mousie and Miss Knibbs 
between them persuaded Miss Brent to sit down ; 
and Huntly seized the wet umbrella almost by 
force, and bore it away. It took some time to 
make Miss Brent understand that the family was 
not reduced to absolute beggary, and that there 
was always a home for Miss Knibbs as long as Sir 
Harry lived. After his death the estate would go 
ix> a distant connection, and there would be a very 
small property for the girls. As for Mousie, she 
had made up her mind to follow her old friend's 
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example, and to begin teaching as soon as some- 
thing could be found for her to do. Dear child t 
how proud I felt of her. The spoilt baby had 
grown into a strong, brave woman, only longing to 
do her utmost to help those who had made her 
young life such a happy one. Look at it how you 
would, it was very sad for the old people. I could 
not help fancying that Miss Brent would have 
liked to carry Cousin Sarah away with her there 
and then^ but as that could not be^ it was some 
satisfaction to her to be invited to spend the rest 
of the day at Fir Cottage. After a little while she 
cheered up a bit, and, on the whole, the meeting 
was not an unhappy one; the two ladies sat together 
for hours talking of poor Hal and the old days. 

The next morning came another visitor, no other 
than my old acquaintance. Major Manly. I knew 
him again directly, though he didn't seem to 
recognize me the least in the world. If anything, 
he was a little redder in the face than he used to- 
be, but his hair had got a sprinkling of grey, 
which toned it down amazingly. 

And what do you think the Major had come for ? 
After much stammering and hesitation (for Cousin 
Sarah seemed to embarrass him horribly with her 
quick way of speaking), he explained that he *^ vras 
on the look out for a little house, in fact, a 
ai^esidence, a shooting-box; he had a liking for 
t9iK>at, and Sir Harry had told him that the fishing 
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in the neighbourhood was most desirable. Would 
Miss Knibbs do him the honour of accepting him 
as her tenant P He wished to ^t^ent Fir Cottage, 
famished; Sir Harry had given him permission to 
mention the subject/* The Major looked round 
the room and glared, then tapped his boot with his 
cane^ just as he had done in years gone by. 

Miss EInibbs was gracious, and it i/vas all settled. 
There was no reason now for her staying on any 
longer in her old home, though Major Manly re- 
peatedly declared that he should be detained in 
town on business till the summer, and hoped that 
Miss Knibbs would retain possession as long as it 
was convenient for her to do so. 

" No, my child, no/' she said to Moasie, " we 
will not put off what must be a trying day to us 
all. Next week we will go to Everette House, and 
try to comfort poor Cousin Harry. The girls will 
be glad to have us so soon ; dear children ! '' 

In a week they were gone. The carpets were 
taken away, the sofas covered with white sheets, 
the shutters closed, and we were plunged in dark- 
ness. It was not the first time in my life that I 
had been subjected to a period of r^st and solitude. 
I therefore accepted my fate calmly, though had 
the matter been left in my hands, I should have 
jDT^^rr^c/ accompanying Mousie to Everette HouBe* 

Lulled by the sighing of the wind in the fir 
trees, and the patter of rain on the gravel path, I 
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«et a good example to my relatives^ and fell into a 
prolonged slumber. The scraping of the iron bar 
against the shatter woke me up. One glance was 
enough to assure me that the room was still in the 
same uncomfortable state. But things were 
different outside. Time had been busy there ; the 
birds were singing as loud as they could sing, and 
bustling about as they always do on a spring 
morning; the shrubs that grew round the house 
were bursting with green leaves; the sun was 
shining bright and warm, and sending a yellow 
streak along the bare boards. 

**Now, Mousie, find your book, and don't be too 
long about it," said Jeanie, for she had opened the 
window and let in the sunlight ; even as a child 
she had been of a thoughtful and considerate dis- 
position. "How stuffy and close it feels in here; 
Vm sure it must do the room good to air it for a 
little while.'' 

"Yes," said Mousie; "but how wretched it 
looks. Oh, Jeanie! here is Bell's lovely china 
covered with dust. I must just put that to rights. 
Don't wait for me, I'll come after you very soon." 

" Very well, but be sure you don't stay too long. 

Papa and Cousin Sarah want to have as much of 

you as possible. There ! I have pushed back the 

other shutter, and yon will have a little more 

light. Good-bye, dearie." 

Jeanie walked away. Mousie took off her hat. 
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and her jacket, and stood for a moment looking^ 
at ns. 

The snn came streaming on to the boards, and 
on her yellow hair, lighting up all the little curls 
and crimps, that had beea such a trouble to 
Huntly in days gone by. She did not look ill or 
unhappy, only somehow so very young and 
childish, all alone in the deserted room. My old 
china heart gave a throb when she took me up 
(leaving a round clean spot in the dust on the 
cabinet) she lifted me tenderly, with both hands. 
I almost expected to hear the baby voice I had 
loved, say : " How do you do, dear Teapot ! Tou 
are the beau — ti— ful — est of all.** She took off 
my lid, and fumbled among the dried roseleaves ^ 
'and then she spoke to me ; " You poor old thing, 
it is sad to see you in this state. I'll find — *' 

But Mousie never told me what she would find. 
The words died away on her lips, as she became 
conscious that someone was coming along the 
garden path, that someone was looking in at the 
window. 

It was not the gardener, it was not Sir Harry, 
but the tall straight figure of a young man, with 
wild dark hair, and an outlandish hat, and a kind 
face that we both knew. 

*' Mousie ! tell me," he said, " what is the 
meaning of this ? What's happened P " 

Mousie turned whiter than the sheet on the sofa. 
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** Hal! *' she gasped ; " oh, my dear, my dear ! '* 
She stretched out both hands towards him. In 
another second, the yonng people were in each 
other's arms, and IP I lay fainting on the floor, 
with a large piece broken out of my handle — 
damaged for life. 

Well, well ! It was a great blow to me, but I 
am proud to say that I recovered from my faint- 
ness in an incredibly short time, and was able to 
observe that I had fallen on to Mousie's jacket, 
and to be grateful that my side had escaped being 
thrown against the cabinet. After all, I was not 
the only cripple ; here was Hal come home with 
his hand in a sling, limping, and otherwise in- 
valided ! I can't attempt to describe to you how 
he and Mousie talked, or what they said. Hal, 
trying to give an account of his adventures, and 
stopping perpetually to ask questions, and Mousie 
laughing and crying at once. Presently Jeanie 
appeared and then there was more questioning 
and chattering. She was the first to recover her- 
self, though she sent Mousie on to Everette 
House to prepare the old people for the great 
news, and then tried to prevent poor impatient 
Hal from rushing after her too soon. 

I remained quiet, half hidden in the folds of 
the jacket (Mousie had gone off, without think- 
ing of that or her hat either), sure that afber a 
iiime she would come back to me. 
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I was not disappointed; she came, bringing 
Hnntly with her. 

'^ I remember letting it fall, Huntly/' she said ; 
**Pm sure I did, and I am afraid it must be 
broken. My poor Teapot ! *' and she stooped to 
pick me up. " I am sorry, after all these years. 
Fm glad you didn't do it, Hiintly. I should have 
been so angry with you." 

"It is not so bad, missy,'' said Huntly, 
examining my arm closely, " I daresay it can be 
rivetted," 

" It deserves a better fate than that. Give it 
to me. I'll take it home and see what Hal can 
suggest. It was his fault, you know, after all." 

Mousie carried me off, accompanied by my lid 
(which had fortunately been left on the top of the 
cabinet, and thereby escaped the accident) and I 
will say that on my arrival at Everette House, ex- 
pressions of condolence and sympathy poured in 
on every side. Nothing could have been more 
soothing than the interest that was shown by 
Miss Kibbs and Sir Harry, or the kind manner 
in which Hal took all the blame on himself, and 
declared that he would escort me, next day, to 
Bippleton, and consult Mr. Forbes as to what had 
better be done for me. 

"He'll remember Torbes' Folly," said Sir 
Harry, with one of his old laughs, that did me 
good to hear. 
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How ihey had all brightened np since HaPs- 
airiyal ; he seemed to have brought happiness to- 
every member of the household. 

By-and-bye, I came to hear how he, and a few 
others had escaped from the wreck, and got on. 
shore ; how he had fallen ill, and for weeks had 
been nnable to write home, and when he did 
manage to write, the letter was given into the 
hands of an untrustworthy person, who had 
probably lost it — any way, no letter had arrived 
at Everette House. And then, as he got nearer 
home, all unconscious that they were grieving for 
him as lost, Hal was seized by the brilliant 
thought that he would not telegraph to his family^, 
but take them by surprise. Here he had suc- 
ceeded, and I was the sufferer ! 

Well, I forgave him. It is a long story, and I 
don't want to weary you. I will just mention 
that my visit to the old master was a great plea- 
sure to me, and I hope to him also. It was re- 
freshing to observe that although a little bent and 
worn, he was still the same vigorous, hard-working 
man. And the shop? It was all the same as 
ever, except that my friend Snow's place was most 
inadequately filled by a pert grey kitten, I might 
have fancied my long absence to have been a 
dream. 

" Very pleased to see you home, safe and sound 
again, Mr. Hal," said the master, ^* more pleased 
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than I can find words to express my feelings in, 
if 3^011 will allow me the liberty of saying so, sir, 
both for your own sake and Sir Harry's/' 

"You are very good, Mr. Forbes,'' answered 
Hal, shaking him violently by the hand, "Fm 
glad enough to be here, and thankful too, that 
things are no worse. No more wanderings forme 
now, Fm home for good." 

Presently the master turned his attention to me. 

" I am always pleased to see one of my pur- 
chases again,'' he said, " and really, Mr. Hal, as 
I remarked to Sir Harry at the time, I have 
always considered this Nankin set to be one of the 
most perfect things of its kind, sir, that I have 
ever met with in the trade; and I think, I 
hesitate to be positive, I think I have a friend 
who is capable of being intrusted with the im- 
portant job of repairing it ! " 

Under the master's careful directions, my arm 
was re-set. It was first cemented, and then doubly 
strengthened by the silver bracelet which I have 
mentioned already. It is about half an inch wide, 
and bears the date and hour of Hal's return home : 
"Wednesday, May 4th, 11.16 a.m." That was 
Mousie's fancy. 

Now you know the exact history of my badge of 
honour, and I wonder what you think of it P 

I was brought back to Everette House, and 
rapturously greeted. Everything seemed to be 

s 
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going on better now that Hal was at home ; he 
studied the law papers, over which Sir Harry 
had got so hopelessly confused^ and it appeared 
that after a year or so^ things might not look 
so bad perhaps. And what a comfort it was to 
know that the distant connection would not 
come into the estate after all ! The odd part of 
it was, that the cousin seemed to think so too, 
for he wrote a long letter of congratulation upon 
Hal's return, and invited himself to stay at Everette 
House. He turned out to be a very pleasant 
person, and we were all sorry when he left us. 

Very soon the Thorpe's returned, and settled 
down in our neighbourhood ; dear kind Bell was 
unchanged, but Jim (though he had got burnt 
brown and red in a tropical climate, and still 
looked fierce) had softened down in a wonderful 
manner, and could not do enough to show his 
affectionate love for the different members of his 
wife's family. He even made friends with the 
Major, who was then in possession of Fir Cottage, 
and joined him in his fishing and shooting ex- 
peditions. Indeed, the connection between them 
became more and more intimate, and hardly a 
day passed but the Major came to call, or sent a 
note, or a present of game, by a most staid and 
well-behaved man servant, whom he still per- 
sistently called " Wobert." 

Mousie, my dear little mistress, went back to 
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her pupils for a bit ; they said they couldn't part 
with her all at once, I believe. 

Before many more years had rolled over our 
heads, she married Hal, and we all came to live at 
Fir Cottage. 

Bell formally presented me and my relations, 
to the young couple on their wedding day, and on 
that occasion their initials were added to the 
date that was already engraved on my bracelet. 
If you come close, you can see the letters, for 
Mousie keeps them bright and polished. 

Here I am, then, after many vicissitudes, sur- 
rounded by my family, standing on the same 
spot, on the cabinet in the sunny drawing-room. 

Cousin Sarah has come back to her old home, 
and is made happy in her darling's happiness. 
We live a very quiet and peaceful life. Though 
I am not so young as I was, I have not, as yet, 
been put on the shelf for good and all. What 
is that I hear the children talking about ? Dora, 
a small yellow-haired girl is speaking — 

"Dearest mother, to-morrow is the 4th of 
May; do let us make tea in your Nankin tea- 
j)ot. I will be very careful." 



THE END. 



